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COMMENT 


ITarrer’s Weekty of August 25 contained an article written 
by Mr. Broucutron BranpensurG describing political and 
labor conditions in northern Mexico, and leading up to a pre- 
diction of serious trouble likely to ensue from organized an- 
tagonism of native Mexicans against competition from the 
United States. We have received many complaints from 
governmental authorities, residents, and persons having large 
interests in that section, to the effect that the impression made 
by the publication was both wrongful and harmful. Investi- 
gation has convinced us that there is good cause for these ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction. Sporadic outbreaks are not un- 
common in any large mining communities, but none have 
developed in northern Mexico of such magnitude as to warrant 
in any sense the assertions contained in the article referred to. 
Nor is there the slightest indication of inability on the part 
of the Mexican government to maintain order and safeguard 
lives and property. We regret exceedingly that the exaggera- 
tion should have found a place in the columns of HarpeEr’s 
WEEKLY. 











We discuss elsewhere the complicated situation in which 
President Roosrevect finds himself placed with regard to Cuba. 
What with his primary obligation to safeguard the lives and 
property of American citizens wherever they may be threat- 
ened; with the secondary obligation, contracted by the Treaty 
of Paris, to shield foreign residents in Cuba from molestation ; 
and with the morally binding force of the self-denying ordi- 
nance proclaimed by Congress in April, 1898, when it defined 
the purpose of our war with Spain—our Chief Executive may 
well feel himself constrained to say, with the lady in the 
play, “I do perceive here a divided duty.” There is still 
another point of view from which he must consider the prob- 
lem pressed upon his attention by the patent inability of the 
PALMA government to quell with adequate promptitude the 
rebellion against its authority. There is no doubt that since 
our annexation of Texas, and the subsequent war by which 
we wrested from Mexico a vast tract, since divided into three 
States and two Territories, Latin-Americans have been haunt- 
ed by the dread of our further extension southward. The 
dread was kept alive by the filibustering expeditions of 
Waker in Nicaragua and of Lopez in Cuba, and by the 
strenuous attempt made not long.before our civil war to brow- 
beat Spain into a sale of the Pearl of the Antilles. Then came 
the earnest effort under the Grant administration to acquire 
Santo Domingo, an effort only foiled by the Senate’s refusal 
to ratify a treaty concluded with the Dominican government. 
During the next quarter of a century the misgiving felt by 
Latin-Americans concerning the scope of our “ manifest des- 
tiny ” seemed suspended, but it was revived by our conquest 
of Porto Rico from Spain, and by the doubt cast by European 
onlookers on our ultimate intent with reference to Cuba. 
It is no secret that the suspicion of our designs has been in- 
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tensified in Latin America by our seeming encouragement of 
the secession of the State of Panama from the Colombian 
confederation, and by our assumption of the function of 
revenue collector and distributor in the Dominican Republic. 
Three months ago the suspicion seemed well-nigh ineradica- 
ble, in spite of the repeated demonstration that in recognizing 
the Republic of Panama and in interposing to shield Santo 
Domingo against foreign creditors our Executive had been 
prompted by high and disinterested motives. 


It was in the hope of uprooting a persistent misinterpreta- 
tion of our national programme with regard to projects of 
expansion that Mr. Roosrevett took this summer the extraor- 
dinary step of confiding to the Secretary of State a mission 
of amity and reassurance to the principal commonwealths of 
South America. By the time Mr. Root had reached Lima, 
one of the last stations in his tour of cireumnavigation, it 
seemed to sympathetic observers of his course, and doubtless 
also to himself, that his mission had been:remarkably success- 
ful. Not only in Rio de Janeiro, where he had been sure of an 
effusive welcome, but in other capitals known to have watched 
the United States with anxiety, he succeeded almost complete- 
ly in dispelling distrust of our government’s policy, and in 
planting a conviction that we have no wish for extensions of 
territory at the cost of our fellow republics in the New 
World. It must have been a shock to the Secretary, when he 
arrived at Callao, to learn that by the irony of fate the brief 
period of his absence from Washington had been synchronous 
with an uprising in Cuba so grave as, in the eyes of most 
European spectators, to call for the annexation of the island 
to the United States, and as, in any event, to render some sort 
of interposition on our part unavoidable. He may well have 
feared that all the time, labor, and thought expended by him 
in South America on the task of reassurance and conciliation 
had been wasted, and that the hope of linking his name to‘a 
high international achievement was doomed to shipwreck. 
Under the circumstances, we may be certain that if Mr. 
Roor’s hand could have been at this time on the helm of the 
State Department we should have witnessed a most earnest 
endeavor to avoid even the semblance of an act that might 
promise to justify the former predictions of European and 
Latin-American critics that, soon or late, we should find some 
pretext for depriving Cuba of her independence. Happily 
for the durability of the work done by Mr. Roor in South 
America, President RooseveLT may be trusted quite as thor- 
oughly to refrain from any act that could be construed by 
the most captious observer as a breach of faith to Cuba. 
Even if the pressure of events should force us to send for the 
second time an American army to the island, we firmly believe 
that, after the restoration of order, it would be recalled a 
second time, and thus the honor of the United States would 
pass unscathed through a terrible temptation. 


Whether interstate railways can be regulated by the Federal 
government so effectually as to avert discriminations in favor 
of localities or individuals has been for upwards of a year, 
and is now, the principal question before the country, and it 
is likely to remain in the foreground for at least two years to 
come, because a good deal of time will be needed to test the 
efficiency of the railway-rate act, and such corrective or sup- 
plemental legislation as may be adopted in the interval. No 
doubt the customs duties prescribed by the Dinciey act need 
to be modified in some particulars, but any effort on the part 
of Mr. Bryan or of the next Democratic national convention 
to make tariff revision the pivotal question of the campaign 
of 1908 is, apparently, doomed to failure. The question, What 
is to be done about interstate railroads? has the floor, and is 
likely to keep it. When, therefore, Mr. Bryan says, in a 
written interview, dictated and authorized by him on Sep- 
tember 15 at East Radford, Virginia, that government owner- 
ship of interstate railways is not a paramount issue, he sim- 
ply recognizes the fact that neither of the great political par- 
ties will have anything to do, for the present at least, with 
that particular method of dealing with the railroad question. 
He seems to think that this declaration will suffice to remove 
the blight cast upon his own political prospects by his ad- 
vocacy of Federal ownership of railways in his Madison 
Square speech. He does not seem to perceive that no political 
party can be expected to commit the blunder of putting 
forward a nominee for the Presidency who has avowed himself 
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convinced of the worthlessness of the regulative legislation in 
which that party firmly believes, and which has not yet been 
tested. 


There is, moreover, reason to think that the more the racial, 
as well as political, consequences of Federal ownership of 
trunk railways are comprehended by the people of the South, 
the more determined will they become to defeat Mr. Bryan’s 
nomination two years hence by means of the two-thirds rule. 
That Mr. Bryan has at last awakened to the bearing of his 
proposal on the race question is evident from the fact that he 
devoted most of his interview in East Radford, Virginia, to 
that subject. There is nothing, he asserts, in the Federal 
ownership of railroads that would in any way force the South- 
ern people to abandon their “Jim Crow laws,” or otherwise 
come in more intimate contact with the negroes. Of course 
interstate lines owned by the Federal government would not 
be subject to State laws, but the Nebraskan thinks this diffi- 
culty could be surmounted in one of two ways: first, by an act 
of Congress providing that the trunk lines should conform 
to the laws of the States through which they pass; or, second- 
ly, by an act of Congress authorizing the States to operate 
local trains of their own over the trunk lines. We scarcely 
need to say that a constitutional amendment would be needed 
to give Congress power to declare that interstate lines owned 
by the Federal government should conform to the laws of the 
States through which they run. As to the other suggestion, 
one scarcely needs to be a practical railroad man to see the 
absurdity of supposing that the superintendent of an inter- 
state railway would or could allow his tracks to be obstructed 
by local trains operated by States. 


The week ending September 15 witnessed some noteworthy 
political incidents, apart from the Democratic protest against 
the Bryanite proposal of Federal ownership for interstate rail- 
roads, which has become wide-spread and outspoken since 
Senator Danien of Virginia and Representative Jonun 
Suare Wituiams of Mississippi repudiated the project. 
It now seems pretty clear that the close approach to a 
political revolution in Maine, whereby Governor Cosp’s 
majority was cut down from some 25,000 to about 7500, 
and by which the plurality of Representative | Lirrir- 
FIELD was signally reduced in his Congress district, was 
due, not to disapproval of the Federal administration, 
nor to the hostility of the Federation of Labor, nor to 
the use of money, which, according to Mr. Samuet Gompers, 
flowed freely on the Republican side, but almost exclusively 
to the disgust with which a rigorous enforcement of prohi- 
bition is regarded in Maine by a considerable fraction of the 
Republican party. There appears to have been plenty of 
money in the hands of Democratic, as well as Republican, 
workers, and the fact that two of Mr. LirrLertevp’s three col- 
leagues suffered each in his Congress district’ a dwindling of 
popular support nearly proportionate to that which he himself 
experienced, shows that Mr. Gomprrs can have exerted but 
little, if any, influence. As for the attitude of Maine Repub- 
licans toward the President, the belief is current among eye- 
witnesses of the campaign that the Democratic State ticket 
would have been elected but for the part taken in a late stage 
of the contest by Secretary Tarr and Speaker Cannon, who 
coneurred in declaring that the real question before the peo- 
ple of Maine was whether they meant to give or to refuse a 
vote of confidence to Mr. Roostvett. Those persons who are 
best acquainted with the sentiments of the voters in Maine 
aver that if Mr. Roosevett himself had been a-candidate for 
office he would have secured in that State this year a plu- 
rality even larger than that (36,800 votes) which he received 
two years ago. Whatever politician, therefore, may have 
cause to regard Maine’s pronouncement with misgiving, it 
certainly is not the President. 


In Ohio, on the other hand, Representative Burton, who 
stands for the reforming and progressive element in the 
Republican party, and Judge Tart, who is supposed to be the 
President’s favorite for the next Republican nomination for 
the Presidency, suffered a temporary discomfiture at the 
hands of a coalition formed of the remnant of the 
Hanna machine, controlled by Senator Dick, with the For- 
AKER - Cox faction, which is still powerful in some sections. 
By a large majority the Republican State convention turned 
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down Mr. Burton and his ally, ex-Governor Herrick; and 


although it felt constrained to give a “hearty ” endorsement 


to President Roosrve.t, it proceeded with glaring inconsist- 
ency to bestow unqualified approval on Senators Foraker and 
Dick. As the two United States Senators from Ohio mainly 
distinguished themselves in the first session of the Fifty-ninth 
Congress by inflexible opposition to the policies especially 
favored by the Federal Chief Magistrate, the Republican 
State convention would seem to have written itself down an 
ass. As its majority also refrained carefully from allotting a 
word of commendation to Secretary Tart, it has thrown down 
the gauntlet to the friends of Mr. Rooseve.t, and has proba- 
bly whittled down nearly to nothing the chance of electing its 
State ticket. If this year the Democrats should again carry 
Ohio it would be patent that only Messrs. Tarr and Burton 
and other champions of the Roosreve.tt administration ean re- 
habilitate the Republican party in the Buckeye State. We may 
add, for the benefit of secret opponents of the President in- 
side the Republican party, that in St. Louis, on September 
15, at a meeting of the chairmen of Republican State, 
Congress district, Senatorial district, and county com- 
mittees, a resolution was passed pledging their constituents 
to support THreopore Rooseve.t for reelection to the Presi- 
dency in 1908, or, in the event of his refusal to accept a re- 
nomination, to support anybody who supported the principles 
and policies of the present administration; or, in other words, 
any candidate that the President may recommend. That 
Democratic leaders in Ohio are convinced that a great mis- 
take was made by their Republican antagonists in the latter’s 
State convention is evident from the fact that, on September 
15, they requested Mr. Bryan to keep out of Ohio during the 
autumn campaign, although only two days before he had an- 
nounced in Cincinnati an intention of stumping the State. 
Ohio Democrats have the sense to see that, as their party is 
committed to the Federal regulation of railroads, they would 
lose votes by seeming to countenance an advocate of Federal 
ownership. 


A Secretary of the Treasury is seldom without honor, save 
in his own State. Secretary Suaw, upon whom the Repub- 
lican State convention of Iowa sat down the other day rather 
severely, received a cordial welcome on September 15 in the 
“enemy’s country,” namely, Memphis, and in one day made 
three speeches, all of which evoked applause. He made some 
telling points, based on incontrovertible figures, with refer- 
ence to the practical results of Federal ownership and opera- 
tion of interstate railroads. As to the higher cost of work 
done for the government, Mr. Suaw pointed out that in his 
own Department of the Treasury there are over twenty thou- 
sand public servants, exclusive of Presidential appointees. 
He would not deny that they constitute a painstaking, consci- 
entious body of men and women, as Federal officials go, but 
he said that if the business done by the Treasury Department 
were transacted by a private corporation quite as much work 
would be. accomplished with one-third as many employees, 
and by the expenditure of one-third as much money on sala- 
ries. Touching the celerity with which the work of Federal 
employees is done, he adduced some significant facts. For 
example, the appropriation for the Federal building in Chi- 
cago was signed by President CLEVELAND, yet it was only 
some sixty days ago that Secretary Suaw signed the draft for 
the last payment due for its construction. Then, again, it 
took the Federal government seventeen years to dredge the 
Harlem River for a distance of eight miles to a depth of 
fifteen feet. A private contractor, Joun B. McDonatp, on 
the other hand, began work on the subways of the Borough of 
Manhattan in March, 1900, and had nine miles of railway, 
with stations and four tracks, in operation in four years and 
seven months. In 1904 the Pennsylvania Railroad began the 
construction of twin tunnels under the Hudson River, and of 
four tunnels extending thence under the city of New York 
and beneath East River to Long Island City. Now, at the 
end of only two years, it is justified in feeling confident that 
its fifteen. miles of nineteen-foot water-proof tunnel will be 
completed and in use within the contract period of four years. 
So much for the difference between the Federal government 
and private corporations in respect of the cost and prompti- 
tude of any kind of work. Another interesting fact was 
brought out by Mr. Suaw at Memphis, namely, that last year 
the railroads of the country paid $54,000,000 in State, county, 



















municipal, and township taxes. Inasmuch as property of the 
Federal government is not subject to taxation of any kind, 
Mr. Suaw suggests that Colonel Bryan’s scheme of Federal 
ownership for interstate railways would be likely to develop 
some local opposition before the States consent to surrender 
the large annual revenues accruing from the roads. In view 
of the impression made by Secretary Suaw at Memphis, we 
incline to think that for a politician alleged to have been 
killed politically by the Iowa State convention of his party, 
he is a pretty lively corpse. 


It is remarkable that General Dairrt Treporr, who, until 
recently, was commandant of the imperial palace, and in the 
eyes of his fellow countrymen the iron-handed protagonist of 
reaction, should have died in his bed. All of the numerous 
attempts at assassination of which he was the target failed, 
which shows that the machinery of the Terrorists is far from 
being so dreadfully perfect as it has been depicted. There 
will never be any lack of men willing to essay Treporr’s 
role, though how many will prove equally qualified is a different 
question. TrEPorr seems to have been a loyalist by convic- 
tion, an unshakable believer in the ostensibly discarded auto- 
cratic régime. He looked with nearly equal distrust on Pre- 
mier Witte, Premier GoreMYKIN, and Premier Stotypry. In 
his opinion they were all on the wrong track, and were drawing 
his imperial master into a path full of pitfalls. Being no 
political economist, he could not see that the old autocratic 
régime had been rendered impracticable by agrarian and 
financial problems. He could not bring himself to recognize 
that the peasants, who constitute three-fourths of Russia’s 
population, can no longer exist without additional allotments 
of land, and that the Czar’s government can no longer provide 
for its current expenditures without incurring additional in- 
ternal or foreign debts. By ignorance or temperament, he 
was disposed to make light of the spectres of famine and bank- 
ruptey by which enlightened and far -seeing ministers like 
Wirtr and Srotyrin have been haunted. 


We say this not out of sympathy for a man who has been 
guilty of many merciless deeds, but because TrEPoFF was an 
example of a type of reactionists who are sincere in their mis- 
guided beliefs, and honestly act on the conviction that, in view 
of their country’s history, despotism is the only form of gov- 
ernment suited to the Russian people. Some foreign observers 
and deep thinkers have inclined to pronounce a similar pessi- 
mistie judgment on the mujik’s qualifications for self-rule; 
but, as we have said, the problem with which Russia is con- 
fronted to-day is fundamentally one not of polities, nor of 
morals, but of political economy. Of all Russian statesmen, 
this fact seetfis to have been first patent to Count Wirrr, as 
among French statesmen of the ancien régime a like truth 
was first visible to Turcor. Count Wirte saw that even if 
all the crown and appanage lands should be distributed among 
the peasants, and if this concession should be supplemented 
by the wholesale expropriation, through purchase, of private 
land-owners, the evil day would only be postponed unless, 
while such palliatives were being applied, a systematic and 
successful attempt were made to divert a large and increasing 
fraction of the agriculturists to manufacture and trade. Of 
such statecraft Trerorr and men of his ealibre know nothing. 
They are men of the sword, and they are lucky when they do 
not perish by the sword. 


The searching inspection of Ellis Island which has lately 
been made by an agent of the President has combined with 
various rumors and printed complaints to give the impres- 
sion that matters are not going altogether well there. Does 
the administration deserve that things should go altogether 
well there? If we are rightly informed, it does not. The 
President had in Mr. Witniam WiLuiaMs an ideal Immigra- 
tion Commissioner, who found Ellis Island foul and left 
it clean, and who admirably performed the duties of the 
place. It has long been understood on the island that Mr. 
WILLIAMS was not unwilling to retain the plaee that he re- 
signed, and that he withdrew because the duties of the place 
were too heavy to be performed without efficient help, and be- 
eause the office in which he most needed an efficient man was 
bestowed on a politician who could not fill it, though he could 
and does draw the pay. The gist of the matter was, as 


rumor states it, that the President found it easier to let 
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Mr. Winuiams go than to back him up. No doubt it was 
easier, the more so that Mr. WILLIAMS was always an abrupt 
obstacle in the path of every man who wanted anything done 
at Ellis Island that law or justice forbade. 

Mr. Luctus Turtie, president of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, joins with others in desiring the formation of a 
new party from the conservative elements of both Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. The task of making a new 
party is so difficult that disappointment is likely to be the 
fate of those who undertake it. When conservatives are 
talked about as the makers of the new organization, those are 
generally meant who are opposed, first, to any government 
interference with their property or their business, by way of 
restraint, or, second, to such interference by the central, or 
the United States, government. Those who are opposed to 
government interference in the way of aid, as by a protective 
tariff, are not considered.’ And here there is going to be en- 
countered some difficulty in creating a new party. <A con- 
servative party, to use the common phrase, that will oppose 
government restraints and favor government aid will be one 
thing; a conservative party that will be individualistic and 
oppose both government paternalism and government partner- 
ship will be quite another. In a word, as thinking now goes, 
the tariff question is just as likely to cleave through the two 
new parties as it cleaves through the existing organizations. 
Even some radicals are for leaving the tariff alone, although, 
as the London Spectator says, “there is, indeed, a natural 
affinity between protection and socialism.” 





There is a growing feeling in Massachusetts that the tra- 
ditional advantage of an appointive judiciary may not be 
justified. The more recent appointments to the bench in 
that State have been mainly for political reasons. Even when 
an attempt has been made to follow the excellent practice of 
having on the bench judges from both parties, Republican 
Governors have sometimes been inclined to appoint inferior 
Democrats whose gratitude would make them unobnoxious 
to Republican politicians. At any rate, the quality of the 
Massachusetts bench has recently been lowered because party 
considerations have more and more prevailed. A Governor 
who rewards a henchman with a place on the bench is likely 
te do as much harm to the administration of justice and to 
the quality of the courts as a “ boss ” who compels the nomina- 
tion of a follower. In view of the deterioration of their 
courts and of the consequent reflection upon the appointive 
system, Massachusetts lawyers are wondering if Governors 
are any more likely to appoint, than are “bosses” to nomi- 
nate, good men for judges. Nominations supervised by a 
scrupulous law are now attracting attention, and if the law- 
yers are successful in their efforts in New York, the elective 
system will cease to be altogether despised as once it was, and, 
indeed, as it still justly is in some of our States. 





Not long ago there was something said in praise of the 
contributigns to literature which are being made by the 
membcrs of the faculties of American colleges. Some of these 
contributions make excellent reading and some do not. Pro- 
fessor Stoppert, of Kansas University, for example, has done 
much to inerease the world’s pleasure by his narratives of 
travel in the West, and still more recently by his editing of 
Audubon’s Western Journal. There are others whose work 
may be called literary, but most of the work of our Amcrican 
college professors is simply valuable. They have compiled 
great masses of material. Their work has been thorough and 
therefore is trustworthy. They have, indeed, laid up great 
stores of literary material, especially historical material, 
which some day will be used by deft literary workmen for 
the instruction and entertainment of the people who read. 
Now their tasks are done fer those who ‘study. 


Perhaps it is a pity that this should be so, judging from 
purely literary considerations. It seems to be a waste of 
valuable time to make books that no one but pundits can read, 
and it is certainly wrong to carry, as some of our college 
professors do, their scorn of style to such an extreme that 
even their elementary books, whether for schools and colleges 
or for general reading, are unbeautiful and occasionally very 
ugly in their dry and juiceless deformity. There is nothing 


















more highly disdained by these accurate searchers for facts, 
these just judges, than the imaginative qualities, the grace, 
and the attractive English of those whom they denounce as 
“literary historians.” And yet Gipnon was more learned 
and more precise than most of them. Macau.ay instructs 
as well as delights his readers. The once-despised ANTHONY 
FroupE—despised mainly because he wrote so _ well—is 
now asserted to have been a more thorough and more patient 
investigator than was his enemy Freeman, who also, it is 
fair to say, wrote with an eloquence which is often accounted 
a resort for those whose knowledge is less than it ought to be, 
or, worse still, less than the eloquent writer pretends to 
possess. It has been said of a certain distinguished faculty 
that good writing by a student will not be tolerated by any 
of its professors except those who teach writing and rhetoric. 
This sort of spirit is too common in most of our institutions. 
“Fine writing” has been too much derided among us; often 
we might as well make sport of fine feeling. The emphasis 
on plainness of speech has so frequently led to slipshod work, 
to the use of slang, which indicates a meagre vocabulary, that 
mangled f:nelish has come to be the fashion among all col- 
-lege studenis but a few. Perhaps one effect of this is to be 
noted in the fact that a very large percentage of our best 
writers are not college bred. A striking consequence of the 
indifference of professors to elegance of speech and of form 
is shown in the awkward sentences with which students in the 
elass-room clothe a dignified fact or a high thought. The 
needed reform will begin when some of our most flagrant 
offenders feel as much respect for the English language as 
the French peasant entertains for his native tongue. 


The extraordinary occurrence, shown in a picture on an- 
other page, of the mobbing of Mrs. Loncwortn at the un- 
veiling of the McKintry statue had better be considered 
psychologically as an example of the curious liability of 
crowds to hysterical impulses. Crowds, as a rule, have very 
poor judgment. When a crowd has any judgment at all it 
is because individuals in it maintain control of their 
thoughts and actions. The greater the excitement which a 
crowd sustains, the greater is the propensity to abandon 
individual judgment and do what the rest are doing, and the 
fewer individuals there are that withstand that impulse. 
No doubt the crowd of women at Columbus who pressed so 
hard on Mrs. LonawortH were individually well behaved, 
‘ but collectively they had no more sense of propriety than so 
many sheep. Indeed, there is little to choose between a 
stampeded herd of brute animals and an hysterical or pan- 
icky crowd of human creatures. 


We hear of many readers who have found special pleasure 
in the articles, now running in the WeEEKLy, by Mr. H. G. 
WELL s on the “ Future in America.” Mr. WELLS may be said 
to be a professional speculator on the future. He has taught 
his imagination to travel ahead and forecast what is going 
to happen. Half a dozen of his books are made up of these 
peerings into the abyss of time. Some of them are serious, 
some fantastic, but all are intelligent. Inasmuch as his 
prophetic pictures are all based on what he sees now, and 
what he ean feel of tendencies now existing, he has learned 
to be an attentive observer and to keep his mind sensitive 
to impressions and quick to hold them as they form. Like 
every other traveller in a new country, he bases his ideas on 
what he sees and hears, and as he does not see nor hear all, 
some of his conclusions are modified as..they are read 
by the reader’s own knowledge. For example, in the 
article in the WreEKLy a fortnight ago, on the “Tragedy of 
Color,” we fancy every reader who had thought much about 
the race problem in the United States must have wanted to 
stop after almost every paragraph and invite the writer to 
consider this or that fact, or take this or that new point of 
view, which seemed to have escaped him. And we presume 
inmost readers felt, as they finished the piece, that Booker 
Wasurinaton, as was natural, had a better comprehension of 
race difficulties and remedies than Mr. Wetis. Yet Mr. 
WELLs, in this case, as in all the pieces of the current series, 
has the newcomer’s advantage of seeing vividly things that 
the native has got so used to that they no longer stir him. 
He scolds us a good deal, finds much fault, accuses us here 
and there like any muck-raker of this or that detail of out- 
rageous behavior, but it is all done with a saving grace of 
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brotherliness and a solicitude for the betterment of our de- 
portment that make all his censure seem like the stripes of 
a friend. 

And he has laid on some stripes that belonged where they 
fell. What happened to Gorky was no credit to our coun- 
try, for GorKy was libelled. If Mr. WE LLs is right about the 
ease of MacQueen, which he discussed in the Werkty of 
September 8 along with that of Gorky, MacQuEEN, too, was 
grossly libelled by American newspapers, and is now serving a 
five years’ term in Trenton (New Jersey) jail which he did 
not at all deserve. Mr. WELLS says that MacQurEN made 
a speech at a labor meeting in Paterson, which was followed 
by another speech which led to a riot. The man who made 
the second speech got no hurt, but MacQueen, whose speech 
Mr. WELLS says was harmless and made no stir, was news- 
papered off to jail (with the usual legal formalities) and is 
there still. That is a grievous story. Of course there ‘may 
be much to be said on the other side. But it is true that our 
people and our newspapers seem to be subject to blind 
rages, in which facts are assumed without just investigation, 
and public opinion is blown up into raging billows of ridi- 
cule or resentment that truth itself for the time being can 
make no head against. Mr. Wetts speaks of Gorky’s case 
and MacQueen’s. He does not speak of Hopson’s ease, or 
that of Admiral Dewey, or that of Dr. Oster, all of which 
are in point. We and our newspapers are very cruel some- 
times, and brutally unjust. ; 


On another page of this issue Mr. Wetts discloses his 
impressions of Boston, which will be read with the usual 
mixture of amusement and veneration which Boston excites, 
and which should, and doubtless will, receive due attention 
in that town. Admiring, liking, and appreciating Boston, 
Mr. We ts confides to us his sense of the “immense effect 
of finality ” which broods over the Puritan metropolis. “ One 
feels in Boston, as one feels in no other part of the States, 
that the intellectual movement has ceased. . . . The capacity 
of Boston, it would seem, was just sufficient to comprehend 
the whole achievement of the human intellect up, let us say, 
to the year 1875 a.p. Then an equilibrium was established. 
At cr about that year Boston filled up.” This is amusing, 
yet it is not flippant. It is part of the record of a sincere im- 
pression; one that is shared by every one who thinks of 
Boston as a finished town where all thought has already 
been taken, and everything that igs important has been either 
done or arranged for. Boston is the best city in the land to 
live in, if you feel sure you can eall it living. Not that 
Boston is dull—it is far from dull—but perhaps because man 
never is, but always to be, blest, and likes it best so, 
when he sees things too conclusively fixed to bless him it 
makes him nervous, and he wants to move on. But that is 
not Mr. WEits’s conclusion about Boston, though it is 
cousin to it. His feeling is that Boston is mentally at a 
standstill. 


KNIFE FOR MARY MANNERING. 
—Newspaper head-line. 

Boot for makers of such head-lines! They are as common 
as they are shocking. No well-known person, man or woman, 
ean undergo the slightest operation in surgery without the 
more emotional newspapers proclaiming in head-line type that 
he is UNDER THE KNIFE. The papers print a great deal 
of unnecessary information about surgical operations, espe- 
cially about operations on women, and more especially on 
women who are not on the stage, in polities, or in any kind of 
public life. Operations are bad enough in all conscience 
without having their horrors intensified by clamor about “ the 
knife.” Get a new formula, gentlemen, and a milder one. 





Chancellor Day of Syracuse University is credited with 
a ruling that students in his institution whose tuition fees 
are remitted shall not smoke nor go to the theatre. This 
seems to us mistaken judgment. It tends to hurt the social 
standing and self-respect of students who are poor and re- 
ceive aid to have special restraints imposed upon their private 
conduct. If help is to be given them, give it generously, and 
hamper it as little as possible with rules that prejudice inde- 
pendence. Dr. Day and M. Posreponostserr of Russia seem 
curiously alike in their distrust of liberty of conduct. ~ 




































































































The United States and Cuba 


Tue problem presented to the RoosEVELT administration by the 
insurrection in Cuba is by no means the simple one with which 
the British government would be confronted if the lives or property 
of its subjects were threatened in some wholly independent Latin- 
American republic, as, for example, Colombia. In the latter event, 
all that Great Britain would need to do would be to safeguard her 
subjects residing in Colombian seaports by means of her war- 
vessels, while at the same time assuring protection to her sub- 
jects in the interior of the country by warning the Bogota gov- 
ernment that for any injury inflicted on their persons or posses- 
sions punitory damages would be exacted. On the scope of such 
damages no limit would be imposed by the Monroe doctrine so 
long as they stopped short of territorial dismemberment. The 
problem, on the other hand, which President RooSEVELT now has 
to face in Cuba is incomparably more complex and difficult. Be- 
fore committing himself to any definite solution, he has to keep 
in view and to balance no fewer than five weighty considerations. 
He is bound, in the first place, by his oath of office to take all 
constitutional and legal measures to protect the lives and property 
of American citizens wherever they may happen to be. In the 
second place, by becoming a party to the treaty of Paris the 
United States put upon the President the additional obligation 
of seeing to it that no loss of life or property is suffered in Cuba 
by Spanish subjects resident therein; or, inferentia!ly, under the 
operation of international law, by the subjects of any other foreign 
power whose treaty with the United States contains the “ most 
favored nation ” clause. In the third place, the PLatr amendment 
to the Cuban Constitution, inserted as it was in the interest of the 
Cubans themselves, not only confers upon us the right, but de- 
volves upon us the duty, of intervention by force of arms for the 
maintenance of a government adequate to the assurance of pres- 
ervation of life, property, and individual liberty. In the fourth 
place, however, it behooves us to move with the utmost circum- 
spection in the exercise of that right and the performance of that 
duty, lest we seem willing to seize any pretext for repudiating the 
solemn declaration made by us to the world in April, 1898, the 
declaration that we were entering on a war with Spain for the 
purpose, not of annexing Cuba, but of achieving for that island 
complete political independence. We have, fifthly, to bear in mind 
that faithful compliance with that self-denying ordinance, in the 
Jetter and in the spirit, is enjoined upon us by our earnest desire 
to allay the misgiving aroused among many of our Latin-American 
neighbors by some features of our recent foreign policy, and 
especially by our tutelary attitude toward the’ new republic created 
by the secession of the State of Panama from the Colombian con- 
federation, and by our interposition between Santo Domingo and 
her European creditors. The desire is intensified at this time by 
the wish not to render nugatory the highly satisfactory outcome 
of the conciliatory mission to South American capitals entrusted 
to Secretary Roor which, as we write, is near completion. 

Under any circumstances, conformity to so many and diverse re- 
quirements would be a task sufficiently delicate and onerous; but 
at this time the difficulty is enhanced by the fact that while the 
necessity of action is urgent, full and trustworthy information 
concerning the political and economical situation in Cuba has thus 
far been lacking. For that reason, in the week ending September 
15, our Chief Executive ordered the recall of a detachment of 
marines, landed in Havana by Commander ConWeEtt, of the 
United States ship Denver, at the request of President Patma, 
lest that act of premature and overt intervention should be con- 
strued as evidence of an intention to take sides in the quarrel be- 
tween Moderates and Liberals, and to uphold the PatMma ad- 
ministration before the matters in dispute have been subjected to 
careful and impartial review. In order that thorough and un- 
biased knowledge of the questions at issue between the PALMA 
government and the insurgents might precede and render possible 
the formulation of a wise and just programme by our State De- 
partment, Mr. Rooseveitr deputed Secretary Tarr and Assistant- 
Secretary Bacon to proceed to Havana, and there ascertain by 
personal observation and from interviews with authentic repre- 
sentatives of all parties and interests the real state of things 
in all its aspects, economical as well as political. The commis- 
sioners were expected to reach Cuba on September 19, and begin 
their inquiries without delay. Enough, indeed, is already known 
to render expedition indispensable. There is reason to believe 
that a prolongation of hostilities for months, or even for weeks, 
would prove fatal, or gravely detrimental, to this year’s crops of 
sugar and tobacco, which constitute Cuba’s chief export staples. 
The decisive bearing of these products on the island’s prosperity 
will be obvious when we point out that of late years the average 
annual value of Cuba’s sugar has been computed at sixty millions, 
and that of her tobacco at thirty millions of dollars. The ‘loss 
this year of the whole or a major part of these resources would 
paralyze the island's principal industries, and dislocate its finan- 
cial and commercial conditions for some time to come. .The re- 
sultant destitution would almost certainly bring about a state of 
ubiquitous brigandage, the suppression of which might require the 
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more or less protracted presence of a second army. of occupation, 
and perhaps make annexation virtually unavoidable. Moreover, 
the manifold duties imposed upon us by our own constitution, by 
the treaty of Paris, and by the PLarr amendment to Cuba’s or- 
ganic law, all require us to shield even from the threat of destruc- 
tion the property of our own citizens, of Spanish and other Euro- 
pean subjects, and of the Cubans themselves. We shall have failed 
to discharge those duties if we neglect to take timely and effective 
measures to avert the loss of the sugar and tobacco crops. It 
follows that the primary and essential thing to be attained is the 
immediate and thorough restoration of tranquillity and of oppor- 
tunity for laborers to pursue unmolested their normal work on 
the sugar and tobacco plantations. The economical exigency is 
paramount, and should be met without a moment’s delay. The 
adjustment of the political dispute between Moderates and Liberals 
can wait for a few weeks until all that may be said on both sides 
can be set forth and judicially tested, so that Secretary Tarr and 
his fellow commissioner may find themselves in a position to 
suggest an equitable, an acceptable, and a practicable compromise. 

It is fortunate that Secretary Tarr is qualified for the mission 
which he has accepted by a long and successful discharge of high 
judicial and administrative functions under conditions somewhat 
analogous to those with which he will have to deal in Cuba. It 
would be, of course, not only unjust, but absurd, to compare the 
white inhabitants of Cuba with the Tagals of Luzon, or with the 
Visayas of Cebu and some other islands of the Philippine archi- 
pelago, as regards their capacity for self-government. It is, never- 
theless, undeniable that, as compared with other peoples of semi- 
Latin stock—Frenchmen, for instance, or even Italians and Span- 
iards—the white Cubans have had but little experience of self-rule. 
The experiment of independence upon which they have entered, 
and to which we have sincerely wished success, has lasted but four 
years. That is but a short time in which to outgrow the dis- 
abilities, the weaknesses, and the mistaken points of view in: 
separable from the age-long relations of oppressed subjects to- 
ward their oppressors. The administration of Cuba by the Span- 
jards has always been gangrened with corruption from top to 
bottom, and marked by a gross misconception of the attitude 
which should be taken toward a nation by its administrators. 
Nothing could be more grotesque in the eyes of Spaniards, or in 
those of the many Cubans who inevitably have derived from them 
their own ideas, than the notion that officials are servants of the 
people. In Cuba the possessors of political power always com- 
ported themselves up to 1898 as masters and exploiters of the tax- 
payers. It was, possibly, too much to expect that Cubans, find- 
ing themselves suddenly installed in political positions, would 
take any other view of their duties and responsibilities. Ob- 
servation and custom had taught them to regard publie office as 
exclusively an opportunity of self-emolument. This radical mis- 
construction of the truth accounts for the fierceness of the rivalry 
for administrative posts and for the rancor of the disappointed. 
It does not follow, however, that the Cubans cannot, like other 
Latin peoples, learn, through sore travail and tribulation, the 
lesson of self-government. The dictates of humanity, of gen- 
erosity, of self-respect, of due regard for the verdict of European 
onlookers, and of the national interest which prompts us to de- 
serve and secure the confidence of our Latin-American neighbors, 
all admonish us to assist the Cubans patiently and earnestly to 
accomplish a by no means easy task, and to refrain from judging 
their shortcomings too hastily or harshly. 

This, then, is the sum of the whole business. Judge Tarr and 
his fellow commissioner should first insist upon immediate, ab- 
solute, and permanent compliance, on the part of the PALMA 
government and the insurgents alike, with their primary obliga- 
tion to restore and maintain peace and order, 80 as to assure the 
harvesting of the crops of sugar and tobacco, upon which Cuba’s 
industrial and commercial life depends. That is the first and in- 
dispensable thing. If it can be secured by peaceful mediation, 
so much the better. If not, we must resort temporarily, but with- 
out delay, to coercive measures. The arrangement of a compro- 
mise between the Moderates now in power and their Liberal 
opponents will come later, and should not be unattainable by a 
wise and disinterested arbitrator, such as we have deputed to 
reestablish in Cuba tranquillity and obedience to law. 





A Socialistic Symposium 


A RECENT socialistic symposium held at a well-known camp in 
the Adirondacks served food for much reflection to the unpartisan 
onlooker. Amongst the socialists, as in every concourse of human 
beings, one found all the types of human beings who make and 
who remedy social disease. 

The world is full of disease: wherever there is unhappiness, 
dissatisfaction, upheaval, revolution, there one must take it for 
granted there is disease. Such conditions as we see in Russia to- 
day mean underlying and virulent plagues. The almost tacit yet 
everywhere discernible class struggle in England and America 
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forebodes some necessary social and moral readjustment. Writers 
like ZoLaA, GorKY, and Upton SINCLAIR, are revealers, not always 
wise, not even always entirely sincere and exact revealers; yet, 
roughly taken, they do not stand alone; they are the spokesmen 
for a given set of dissatisfied people. The conditions they depict 
are the symptoms of some’ form of moral disease. As there are no 
diseases without discernible symptoms as danger signals, so there 
are no symptoms without diseases. And the great question for 
all thinkers upon social problems is that of diagnosis first, and 
then remedy. And there are two ways of remedying every evil: 
two ways very much in evidence in the last century—the inward 
and the outward way, the spiritual and the material, the way of 
arbitration and judgment or the way of warfare and physical force. 

The socialist camp offered as many types of social doctor as any 
other political party. There were revolutionists who apparently 
wished to sweep away all existing conditions, and to institute a 
new order approved of a given set of kindred spirits. These people 
believe, apparently, that liberty must precede virtue, whereas the 
old-school teaching was that virtue alone offered true liberty. The 
revolutionist demanded that all jails be thrown open, and when an 
uninitiated outsider asked “ When?” the reply was, “ At half 
past eight o’clock this evening,” that being the exact hour by the 
watch in the speaker's hand. There was the man whose plea for 
the division of property sounded like ordinary greed, and appalled 
the artistic spirit by a prospect of monotonous uniformity utterly 
intolerable; there was the limitist, who wished to set bounds to the 
amount of income each man might enjoy each year. Ultimately 
this sum was placed at fifteen thousand—a goodly sum indeed for 
a single man, but not overluxurious for a family of fifteen, and 
such families still exist. Then, again, the problem arose as to 
what to do about the man who, with fifteen thousand a year, 
should choose for twenty years to live on six hundred a year and 
hoard the rest. In this case we should still be meeting the diffi- 
culties of the rich and the poor, the inequality of human condi- 
tions. There was the single-taxer, who seemed to offer other means 
to the same end, and there was the philanthropist, who was able to. 
bear the burden of his own ills, but was consumed by indignation 
at the thought of the unremedied ills of the pauper and criminal 
classes. Finally, there was here, as elsewhere, the saint, the man 
who has seen the unity of human nature, the solidarity of human 
happiness, and whose plea is that men shall turn from their 
wickedness and live. This man cares little for means, but holds 
the end ever in view. 

Strangely enough, in all this warfare of words there is but one 
thing that is convincing; it is not logic, it is not reason, it is not 
necessarily intensity; it is that which radiates over and above 
and outside the speaker, intangible, invisible, and yet always to 
be recognized :—it is character. 


Surely, whoever speaks to me in the right voice 
Him or her IT shall follow 

As the water follows the moon, silently, 

With fluid steps anywhere around the globe. 


It is character that we discern instantly. When the saint offers 
his remedy for social ills, we see them already cured, and instantly 
we say: When all men are as you are, then, indeed, may all weapons 
of self-defence and self-protection be laid down; for every man 
will love his neighbor as himself, or, better, he will love his neigh- 
bor as he loves his only son. 

The whole organization of society is the effort of civilization to 
protect one man from another. How far civilization is from per- 
fection we may know from the head-lines of any daily paper. The 
tiger and the ape are rampant still in human form, and men are 
preying upon men, as in the forest the whole brute creation preys 
upon itself. 

Let all men hear the saint’s warning and turn from their wicked- 
ness, and there will be no governments, no wars. no_ political 
parties, no laws, no jails, no reformatories, no insane asylums; and 
then, doubtless, a real life, untouched by fear and desire, a life as 
yet as inconceivable as heaven or immortality, may begin. 

But it is a question whether’such readjustment can begin upon 
the outside garment of living—whether reformations and revolt- 
tions and wars and murders with their introductory chaos do much 
toward ushering in the reign of peace and equity. It is said that 
in Russia to-day even the children are corrupted by the sight of 
bloodshed, and that a boy of fourteen offered to commit a political 
murder for monéy to buy a bicycle. In our own land it is not 
the children reared in sight of violence and trained upon punish- 
ment who make the good citizens. What a man sees and hears 
is a part of his living consciousness, and that is what shall pre- 
cede again from the fulness of his heart. 

At the Congress of Religions, many years ago, a woman gave 
her note-book to a Buddhist priest and asked him to write in it the 
deepest truth of his religion. When the book came back after three 
days it contained this profound suggestion: “Be good; do good: 
think good.” This, at least, offers an immediate and a practical 
remedy for many ills. Organizations may struggle for partial 
ends, but the great general end is that each individual should be 
able to be good, do good, and think good. Doubtless as the world 
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is constituted now this end is impossible to a large portion of the 
human race, There is no inherent evil in riches. Riches or poverty 
is largely a matter of temperament, taste, aptitud>. But rich or 
poor, no man can begin to know the ultimate peace but he who 
holds his property for the benefit of his brother; whether he found 
libraries, or build hospitals, or educate his children, or make the 
lives of. his servants bearable, or give his last quarter to him who 
is in greater need, the principle is the same. Growth toward 
human perfection is growth toward the solidarity of human 
nature, toward a consciousness of its ultimate unity. It is not 
inequality in outward things that makes the greatest misery, but 
it is division of spirit. 





Personal and Pertinent: 


Mr. CHURCHILL is an excellent campaigner. He is only thirty- 
five; he is rich by the labor of his hands.—The Sun. 


Not hands; head! Mr. Cuurcutiy dictates, doesn’t he? 


What will Wirt1Am Hearst say when the voters ask him how so 
conscientious a spirit can permit the issue of the Evening Journal, 
which appears daily at ten o’clock in the morning, to be conspicu- 
ously labelled “ Seventh Edition, Latest Evening.” 


Marig Core. vindicates herself again. Apologies have just 
been made her by the Daily Mail, which quoted as a personal seriti- 
ment the following passage from her novel 7'emporal Power: “1 
have never loved any man, because from my very childhood IT have 
hated and feared all men. I loathe their presence, their looks, their 
voices, their manners—if one touches my hand in ordinary courtesy 
my instincts are offended and revolted and the sense of outrage re- 
mains with me for days.” Those, it seems, are not her personal 
sentiments, and persons who read her books may read them with- 
out the feeling that girls who fall in love with men are despised 
puppets in her hands, not human beings that she creates from sym- 
pathy. 

Avaustus THomas has recently devoted a large part of his time, 
and some of his royalties, to learning French in France. But he 
came back in time to demonstrate that his new culture had made 
no impression on his old politics. He’ helped to welcome Mr. 
BRYAN in New York, just as he stumped for him in 1900. The 
money that Mr. Tromas takes in at the box-office, the houses 
for rent with which he covers his land at New Rochelle, his 
extensive cultivation of French roots—all these have not made 
him any less of a lover of the masses than he was when he swung 
a lantern in the railroad yard at St. Louis, or barn-stormed 
through Missouri, or made caricatures for a daily paper. The 
only change in him is by way of evolution; he is one of the new 
kind of individualistic socialists. 

Who that knows the Italian passion for Verpt can wonder why 
his compatriots of New York desire to grace the town with a 
statue of their composer? The wonderful old man whose genius 
never grew old, but who developed with his art to his latest day, 
so that the compositions of his old age were as modern as those 
of his youth! Not many years ago, the opera season opened at 
Naples with WaGner’s “ Valkyrie.” Three days afterwards, one 
of the Neapolitan papers said that on the first night the “ house 
was full because the queen was there; on the second night it was 
half full; on the third night it was half empty, and the people 
left the theatre cheering for Verpt.”” Why shouldn’t such wor- 
shippers put up a statue to their sublime man wherever they may 
happen to dwell? 


Colonel Ernest A. GARLINGTON, who is to be the new Inspector- 
General of the Army, is a young officer with an exceptionally long 
and good record. When he was graduated from West Point, the 
rumor of the CusTeR massacre had reached the East. Gartino- 
TON asked for and obtained his commission as Second Lieutenant 
in the Seventh Cavalry. Before he reached his post he was a First 
Lieutenant. He did admirable work in the cold Dakotas, and in 
1883 was selected by Secretary Lincotn to lead the relief expedi- 
tion of that summer in search of GreeLty. With consistent fatuity 
his superiors refused to permit him to superintend the loading of 
his ship which was fitting out at St. Johns, so that his firearms 
were under the rest of the cargo. As he went North, pushing on in 
obedience to his orders, he and Lieutenant CoLWELL, his associate 
from the navy, now in command of the Denver at Havana, used to 
look at the sky through the seams of the boats which had been 
furnished them for possible retreat. When his ship was finally 
pinched in the ice and sank he had no guns with which to shoot 
the game of the region, but he and CoLWett in those leaky boats 
retreated more than six hundred miles, lived per force on the pro- 
visions which they had cached for Greety and his men, and 
brought back every man of the expedition alive and in good health. 
It was a famous retreat, and established the reputation of the young 
officer who is now to fill one of the most important places in the 
military service. 
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WITH THE REBEL LEADER IN 
THE CUBAN 


A JOURNEY TO THE MOVABLE HEADQUARTERS OF 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL “PINO” 
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Havana, September 7, 1906. 

HEN the Cubans were struggling for freedom their most 

brilliant leader in the field was Antonio Maceo, a 

handsome, stalwart mulaito whose tactics were like 

those of our own Phil Sheridan. The rebels who are 

fighting the Palma administration to-day have at their 
head Pino Guerra, a white man who was one of Maceo’s ablest 
lieutenants. Like Maceo, Guerra is galloping lightly wherever 
he chooses in the province of Pinar del Rio, living on the country 
and chuckling at the efforts of the government troops to catch him. 
He is not the official commander-in-chief of the rebel forces, but he 
has by his irresistible dashes through the Vuelta Abajo and be- 
yond made himself the biggest man in the revolution. 

I had the pleasure of calling on Pino Guerra on Wednesday 
afternoon and sipping coffee with him at his tobacco-barn head- 
quarters in the field. As this despatch is being written word comes 
in that Pino has blown up three bridges on the Western Railroad, 
and that the government is rushing Rural Guards, infantry, 
cavalry, and the Foreign Legion with its six machine-guns down 
to Pinar del Rio against him. It looks as if a big battle must 
soon be fought with Pino in the region from which I returned 
last night. So Pino is worth considering for a while. 

We left Havana at seven Sunday morning to look for Guerra, 
and rode southwestward for five hours through smoke and cinders 
to San Juan y Martinez, a little old town on the San Juan River. 
It was so shot to pieces and 
burned in the war of independ- 
ence that nothing was left 


At midday breakfast Don Nicolo, the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of the expedition, suddenly smiled a radiant, hopeful smile. 
One wondered why. 

“This fried chicken,’ he explained. ‘ We'll soon have some 
fighting here. This is absolutely the finest chicken I’ve tasted since 
I left home. Soon as Pino hears of it, all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men can’t keep him away from here. I shall tell him 
first thing.” 

But hope was deferred. With a great cracking ef his whip and 
much yelling at his three mules, the mail-carrier from Guane 
drove up to the hotel. The volante Jooks like a weather-worn giant 
black spider of sonie fairy spectacle swung upon two wheels as 
tall as a man. 

The reddish-brown dust of the road lay deep on the driver’s 
black face. He was glad to moisten his clay. 

* Pino Guerra?” he cried. “ Oh yes; you can find him. He goes 
everywhere. His men stopped the volante eight leagues from here 
this morning and took the mail-bags. They kept ail the govern- 
ment letters, threw the rest back in.the bags and teld me to vamos. 
Yes, sefiores; he is easy to find, sometimes here, sometimes there. 
He may be thirty leagues away by now. He goes like the wind. 
His army? Muy grande!” 

The mail-carrier grinned to his last white teeth. One could see 
that nothing but a stern conscience and a regular pay-day kept 
him from joining that gay army on its rollicking picnic through 
the province. 

We strolled up the main street 
of the town toward the ayunta- 





standing but the ancient tower 2 
of the church of San Juan; so 
now its broad streets are all 
newly dressed in pretty houses 
done in bright colors and_ it 
looks very gay. The houses are 
stone and cement, of course, 
built in the Spanish fashion 
around a courtyard, or patio, 
full of palms, japonicas, babies, 
chickens, pigeons, turkeys, goats, 
and pigs. Most of the houses 
are one story high; none more 
than two stories. 

San Juan y Martinez is only 
175 miles from Havana, but, 
somehow, it felt thousands of 
miles from home — everything 
was so primitive. There was the 
bath, for example. First you 
had a long conversation with 
the camarero, a sort of male 


; miento, or city hall, the head- 
i quarters of Colonel Emilio 
Avalos Acesta, commanding the 
government troops of this region. 
There was no sign of trenches 
nor of earthworks, such as we 
had seen a few days ago at 
Guines, and it was hard for a 
mere civilian observer to see how 
the troops could defend such an 
unfortified position. The reason 
for the lack of fortifications was 
apparent, though, before we had 
been in town very long. Prob- 
ably two hundred of Pino’s men 
live in San Juan y Martinez. 
The town is full of his friends 
and sympathizers. He is such a 
considerate gentleman that he 
will not fight among the homes 
of his friends. 

That is one of the remarkable 





chambermaid, who  obligingly 
ran in and brought out a bag— 
being a trifle weak at English R 
words—but presently reappeared 
displaying a long Turkish towel 
and a smile of encouragement. 
He led the way down a long 
brick walk through the patio 
and out to the barn. There, 
turning to the right, he pres- 
ently unlocked a tall, slim shed, 
inside of which with a_ block 
and tackle he lowered away a 
huge tin evlinder like a_ gar- 
dener’s sprinkling-pot. Then he 
carried two ten-gallon oil-cans 
and filled them at the rain- 
water barrel. He dumped the 





water into the cylinder, hoisted 





things about this amazing revolu- 
tion. When we had our civil war 
in the States our soldiers swept 
through the fighting zone, devas- 
tating everywhere, and_ the 
stricken people got what con- 
solation they could out of Gen- 
eral Sherman’s remark that war 
is—well, what war really is. 
Colonel Avalos and his men 
had come back to San Juan y 
Martinez a few minutes before 
our train arrived, dog-tired 
after a five days’ tramp in hope- 
less pursuit of the slippery, 
chuckling Guerra. As we ap- 
proached tlie city hall a score of 
weary feliows were lying on the 
porch fast asleep, some in ham- 








it again on high and showed 
how to pull the string that let 
loose a little deluge. 

“Fine. Good. 
he grinned. 

It was. 


All r-r-right,” 





The barricaded Church at San Juan y Martinez occupied by 
Government Troops 

ITS PRIEST, THE PADRE MIRET, HAS TAKEN TO THE WOODS, AND IS 

CHAPLAIN OF THE REBEL FORCES OF GENERAL “ PINO” GUERRA 


mocks, some prone on the tiled 
floor of the porch. 

Colonel Avalos we found a 
tall, handsome, courtly gentle- 
man of some fifty years. He 
used to be a school-teacher, and 
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he got his military ss 
training in the war _- — 
of independence. He ‘ 
regretted that he 
couldn’t speak Eng- 
lish, and all his 
politeness couldn’t 
conceal a shudder 
when we tried to 
speak Spanish. So 
the colonel introduced 
his aide, Lieutenant 
Bernardo Justiz, 
whose _ English is 
fluent and accurate. 
He told us that Col- 
onel Avalos with 800 
men, half cavalry and 
half infantry and 
artillerymen — acting 
as infantry, came to 
San Juan y Martinez 
j by train “under in- 
af structions to do all in 
his power to repress 
the rebellion.” And 











padre, who knew bet- 
ter than any one else 


Ti eeern the needs and. the 
= deserts of the people 
‘a of San Juan—where 


is he? Why, he is 
away in the Lomas 
with Pino,  seiores. 
He is the chaplain of 
Pino’s army. 

Poor old © silent 
church of St. John, 
consecrated to testify 
to peace on earth, 
good will toward men, 
vet tortured by fate 
into a rugged fort, 
the*reef whereon per- 
haps the tide of 
slaughter shall run 
highest! We walked 
up che aisle and saw 
soldiers asleep in 
their hammocks’ on 
each hand. Around 
the altar a series of 
















ud then a sad tale of wooden shelves — or 
le. their long march. bunks had been erect- 
zaving San Juz y i i od. Jpo one of 
ne at gag i o PR Ne The eoesty beset Mail-carrier from Gases - . : = l P Aes: . 
a a See ee : REBEL SCOUTS TAKE “POT SHOTS” AT HIM DAY AND NIGHT, HALT HIM AND pré ; 
five in the morning of SEARCH HIS POUCHES FOR GOVERNMENT LETTERS coal- black soldier, 
ul August 29, they had lying with knee drawn 
ee toiled painfully 4 up and arm adrift as 
through Galafre, Ca- one of the dead, his 
nd muna, Jibaro, Guacamaya, Ramones, Guillen, Savolo, Catalina, wide, flat back spread abroad on the boards in a luxurious revel of 
oe y Cortes, La Grifa, Guane—in a word, through nearly every town in sleep, his huge mouth fallen apart in the perfection of relaxation. 
nt ‘ Pinar del Rio. And always the troop of Pino went prancing on We hurried out of the church. 
se ] before. Really, it was useless to try to catch the fellow. His horses Next day, at Viveres, we met Don Eliseo Cartaya, the resident 
? | were always fresh—he took his pick of all the countryside and manager of the American’ Tobacco Company’s thousands of acres 
i ' gave little written vouchers for them promising to pay full value in the Vuelto Abajo. He promised to see what could be done about 
; “when the constitution was reinstated.” What folly! The consti- setting us on the way to Pino Guerra. — 
me tution is in force now. Heaven help the deluded horse-owners! “None of our property has been molested, because we are Amer- 
a But Colonel Avalos had this suggestion to make: Let the infantry icans,” said Don Eliseo. “{f must admit that the revolutionists 
mi be detached for the protection of the cities. Say 116 men at San have been very considerate of the belongings of all foreigners thus 
8. Luis, 208 at Guane, 168 at San far; but God knows what will 
— Juan y Martinez, and so on. Then happen if the thing is not soon 
ul. let a big force of cavalry and settled. Fighting will ruin the 
artillery pursue Guerra without people of Cuba. They are. only 
By ceasing, while the infantry shall beginning to get on their feet 
pt head him off at the towns. it after the ravages of the last war. 
zh was very simple; the revolt in All my Cuban neighbors are dis- 
Pinar del Rio would be quelled couraged. Not one of them has 
et like that. The plan certainly planted any tobacco seed—and 
ae leoked good to us. Of course, we the seeding season will be over 
d- hadn’t seen Guerra yet, and we 2 on September 15. I brought in 
io had heard his army estimated on ‘ seventeen filibustering expedi- 
he the one hand by a carping Moder- es tions in the war of independence, 
a ate as a mere Falstaffian company isd so you can see I have no preju- 
ag of six sorry knaves, and on the dice against fighting when it is 
ig other hand by a Liberal admirer s necessary and just. But for 
at —in more senses than one—who a brothers to go out to slaugh- 
a rolled his dark eyes aloft and said ze ter brothers—it is dishearten- 
ud Pino had 5000 gallant centaurs es ing.” 
ie C with keen machetes and perfect i It was planned that we should 
ee , magazine rifles. Nevertheless, F. go to a neighboring farmer after 
oH the plan had a fine convincing Ee breakfast and get a pair of saddle- 
ad ring. rs horses for the journey of many 
»b- So we wandered down Calle ey leagues; but as we were sitting 
en Reale, or Main Street, and our te in the shade of the moonvines on 
“ souls hungered for Pino Guerra. the broad porch a small boy gal- 
Ss 


The blind pork-peddler of San 
e Juan offered comfort. His 





loped up the gravel road, his 
eyes big and dancing. He forgot 








he mother went mad when he was a his manners and flung down the 
i baby, forty-five years ago, and mail-bag he had brought from 

put out his eyes. He does not town. 
ile even remember the light. Yet he ‘““He’s here!” the boy cried. 
u- goes about in immaculate linen, i “Pino’s here. He’s in cainp just 
al i cheerfully carolling a little song : outside of San Juan.” 
pt he has made about the excellence Some men have luck like that. 
os of the puerco fresco he is selling, If Mahomet had been a really 
he and he smokes long, thick, black, lucky man the mountain would 
ue man-killing cigars with much have galloped leagues to meet 
a gusto. him. And know all men by these 
J “They are all good men,” he presents that Don Nicolo can run 

said. “Let them have it over and leap. He was in the saddle 
= soon, and then we can all go before you could say a word, while 
J about our business. And have no I came tumbling after. We gal- 
1x fear, sefiores. You will find . loped. At San Juan y Martinez 
ed Pino.” 3 we had an inspiration. For days 
ol A barricade, as high as a "e we had heard reports that the 
y; man’s chin and twelve feet long, ‘Ss government promised to shoot 
p- stands in front of the door of San Fal all reporters who should visit the 
of Juan church. It is made of two enemy’s camp. Very well, we 
he walls of inch-thick plank with ; would speak soothingly to the 
m- eighteen inches of earth between. lion before putting the head in 
. be entered the church. Don his mouth. 

Miret, the padre, was, we heard, s ‘ There was a hurried stop at 
a away, and the holy-water basin Sublieutenant Luis Alvarez, of the Rural Guard the ayuntamiento. Col Te el 
e- of white marble was dust-stained WITH TWENTY-TWO OF HIS MEN AND ‘THIRTY CITIZENS HE HELD Avalos had gone north only a few 
4 and almost dry. And the good GUANE FOR SIX DAYS AGAINST GUERRA AND ALL HIS ARMY hours ago with 150 cavalrymen 
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to look for Pino, while Pino and his force were approaching from 
the south. Some men have luck like that; bad luck which carries 
them away from their goal, no matter how they strive. 

Captain Poey, in command during his chiet’s absence, politely 
gave us leave to go out in the enemy’s country and return to San 
Juan, though of course we must take our chances with the green 
sentinels. A word of thanks, and we were off; then a stop of a few 
minutes to induce a youth of San Juan to show us the way to Pino. 
Southwestward we hastened for a mile. Then the youth became 
very conservative. : 

“They have guns,” he said. “I do not like them, 
home. But your way is straight ahead. Adios!” 

We jogged along the country road until a sudden turn brought 
us up to a group of soldiers—the last government Gutpost. They 
politely halted us, learned our business and asked to be photo- 
graphed. This was soon done. 

Now we are in the enemy’s country. Where the road turns 
sharply to the right, five hundred yards ahead, half a dozen black 
figures are silhouetted against the sky, with here and there the 
barrel of a rifle glinting diamond-bright among them. This is the 
first outpost of Pino Guerra. Far back of them cavalrymen are 
galloping along the ridges, some alone, some in groups. They look 
amusingly like the little gliding 
property figures we used to see in 
the background of ‘ Shenandoah ” 


I am going 
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when he was a baby his mother called him Pino as a pet name, and 
by that name he is called. to-day by all and sundry, high or low, 
somewhat as we at home speak of a certain big man as Bill Taft. 
You hear Pino a dozen times to once that you hear Guerra. 

Pino is not a big man physically. He is not more than five feet 
seven or eight inches tall, and although he is thirty years old his 
figure is as slender as a boy’s. His hand-grasp is cool and dry; 
you feel the sharp pressure of the slim bones. His mouth is smil- 
ing a welcome while his keen hazel eyes, set well apart, are burning 
through yours in incessant search. His face is long and narrow, 
the nose long, high-arched and thin—an Andrew Jackson nose. 
The mouth is broad and close-shutting, which indicates the fight- 
ing-man who can keep his own counsel, and his chin juts out like 
the bow of a battle-ship. 

Every time you ask Pino a question he first spends several 
seconds in pondering, meantime smiling at you reassuringly; then 
he makes a careful answer. You cannot imagine him ever pouring 
out one of the emotional, fiery speeches of which Cubans are so 
fond; but you can easily see him in your mind’s eye very busy in a 
battle, never confused, always ready in advance of any emergency, 
darting apparently in several directions at once, and above all 
perpetually calm. He looks like one who does not know how to 

get excited. 
Yet there is an_ exception to 
every rule. Pino Guerra’s eyes 





and other war-time plays. But they 
are nothing to us. We jog on 
toward the silhouettes with their 
glinting rifles. Suddenly— 

“Alto! Quien va?” bleats a a 
crackly little voice from one of the ; 
silhouettes. 

* Periodistas!” roars Don Nicolo, 
giving in reply the Spanish word for j 
newspapers. 

The black sentinels were grin- 
ning as Don Nicolo explained. 
They begged to be photographed. 
Queer thing, the moment the camera 
was pointed at them they became 
most obedient, holding their guns so, 
their heads a little higher up, ete. 
One of them mounted his horse and 
accompanied us to tie next sentry 
ine, where a handsome young Cuban 
major of the pure Spanish type di- 
rected that we should be taken to 
headquarters by an escort of offi- 
cers. We rode half a mile across 
fields to a group of barns, and here 
Brigadier-General JuJian Cruz Ca- 
brera, a large, blond veteran with a 
yellow mustache, accompanied by 
half a dozen other officers, joined us 
on the ride to Pino Guerra. They 
were :ll very friendly and jolly. 

During our advance of nearly a 
mile we passed at least twenty 
thatched huts and barns, in each of 
which a score of Guerra’s soldiers 
were camping. More than half of 
them had black or brown skins. Al- 
most without exception they were 
alert, wiry, well-set-up fellows, and 
my guide declared that he recognized 








flashed when he was told that 
Freyre Andrade of the government 
declared that half his men would 
desert him after the first week of 
the campaign. 

1 * Indigno!” (unworthy) he ex- 
claimed. Then he added in his 
usual placid tone: “and a coward. 
I have more men every day. I 
have now 3500 men, fully armed, 
and well mounted. Three hundred 
more are coming to me to-morrow. 
I am stronger now than Antonio 
Maceo ever was.” 

Pino Guerra talked with con- 
siderable freedom about his plan 
of campaign. He had refrained 
hitherto from making any attack 
because he was busy organizing and 
perfecting his army. Now he was 
ready to take the offensive. He 
really couldn’t say whether or not 
property of foreigners would be de- 
stroyed; that would depend upon 
the orders he got from headquar- 
ters; at all events he hoped it 
wouldn’t be necessary. Some one 
spoke of how near he was to San 
Juan y Martinez. 

“ Yes,” he replied; “‘ my sentinels 
are within fifty metres of the town 
limits. Hah! IL- have plenty of 
men in the town itself.” 

The idea pleased Pino, and he 
laughed gently, almost in silence. 
As we said good-by he insisted that 
we must be sure to drop in and 
see him again. Before we went 


he had glasses of black coffee 
served and smilingly drank our 





health. That smile of Pino Guer- 





many of them as veterans of the war 
of independence. 
They were all well mounted. In- 


than men in sight. Every man I 
saw had a machete, a revolver, and 
a Remington or Winchester rifle. I 
remembered that thousands of Amer- 
ican rifles were safely cached by the 
Cubans among the Lomas before our war with Spain. Here they 
were again, ready to go against the government. The most impres- 
sive thing about these men of Guerra’s was their well-fed, healthy, 
cheerful appearance. 

On the top of a breezy hill in the tobacco plantation of Juan 
Pedroso in the village of Jibaro stands the big barn in which 
Guerra makes his headquarters. A hundred horses were tethered 
around it, and near the door two soldiers were preparing a newly 
butchered plump little Cuban pig for the roast by singeing off his 
bristles. Inside the barn forty or fifty soldiers were busy carry- 
ing orders, keeping accounts, ete. <A little yellow girl and a woman 
so ancient that you could not guess her color were cooking chicken 
and rice in a black pot for the General’s supper. The little girl’s 
eyes wandered from the chicken to the General, and from the 
General to the chicken. She was in a trance of pure delight. 

Over in one corner of the barn the leader of the revolutionists 
was talking with two representatives of the Society of Veterans 
of the war of independence, who had come to inquire on what 
terms he would make peace. In a few minutes he left them and 
came over to us. He called for chairs, and we presently were seated 


on rustic contrivances of rough bull-hide stretched on heavy wooden 
frames. 
riding-leggings. 
isn’t a uniform in all his army. 
wrist. 

Faustina Guerra Puente is the full name of the leader; but 


The General wore an ordinary business suit and leather 
There was no suggestion of a-uniform. There 
A little whip dangled from his 





Government Military Headquarters at San Juan y Martinez 
deed, there were many more horses IT IS IN THE MAIN STREET OF THE LITTLE TOWN AND 
IS THE ONE PLACE IN WHICH THE BESET MAIL-CARRIER 
MAY LAY DOWN HIS BURDEN AND BREATHE FREELY 
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ra’s is of the haunting kind. There 
is something Japanese about it, 
rather than Cuban. It looks like 
the smile that goes with relentless 
will-power and great self-control. 

On the way back to town in the 
darkness the sentinels we passed 
on Guerra’s three lines were jolly. 
Then came the “ ticklish ” journey across the hundred yards or so 
of neutral ground. 

“IT wish we were over the blamed thing,” said Barney Greer, of 
Viveres, who came through with us. “ The boys are getting pretty 
skittish. Last night they killed a mule because they thought he 
was the enemy trying to sneak up close.” 

The government outpost didn’t have to challenge us more than 
once. 

“ We're up against it out here,” said one of the men in English. 
“Why, you can see how easily they could creep up on us in the 
tall grass.” 

We passed a group of soldiers sitting in the gloom by the road- 
side and gave them good-night. 

* Buenas noches, sefiores!” they replied in chorus. Their voices 
sounded ghastly through the darkness. ‘There was a strong sug- 
gestion of men about to die hailing those they must presently 
leave behind. One man at least rode into town haunted by a horror 
of civil war. What could be more pitiful than killing all these 
decent fellows over the squabbles of a nest of politicians? 

As we were about to leave San Juan on the 12.50 train next 
day the government sentinels near the train were absorbed in 
watching the northward march of Pino Guerra’s army along 
the highway less than a quarter of a mile east of the railroad 
track. Far as the eye could reach, there was Guerra’s cavalry, 
bobbing along in column of fours. The farthest riders were mere 
specks of black in the clouds of reddich-brown dust. 
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About a mile north of the 
station our train suddenly 
stopped. As far as one could 
see to right and left Guerra’s 
men were riding, the high- 
road at this point swinging 
westward and crossing the 
railroad track. I ran forward 
to photograph the hold-up, 
and the soldiers, black, 
brown, and white, cheered 
the camera as if they were 
a lot of schoolboys. Many of 
them waved their machetes, 
and several hundred were 
handling their carbines very 
carelessly. Remembering the 
ancient Cuban revolutionary 
custom, I quite expected a 
scattering volley at the train; 
but the discipline was perfect, 
and not one shot was fired. 

Colonel Betancourt and a 
company searched the train, 
found two’ government. sol- 
diers hiding and took them : 
prisoners. They helped them- 














selves to the mail-bags, too, 
and Betancourt chuckled as 
he read a letter from the local 
judge at San Juan y Martinez 
ordering his arrest, together 
with that of Guerra and 
others, on the charge of theft. 

Passengers in every car crowded around Betancourt, clapped 
him on the back, and shook both his hands. Some embraced him. 
Everybody but the train crew and the prisoners cheered him and 
his soldiers. There could be no doubt as to the spontaneity, the 
enthusiasm of the outburst. 

As to the number of men in Guerra’s army I cannot pretend to 
speak with accuracy. I have seen many big parades in New York. 
With their appearance as a guide, I should say at a venture that 
there were more than 3000 men in the revolutionary army that 
stopped our train—strong, active men, pretty well disciplined and 
seemingly eager to fight. 

To-night they say the government is rushing all its available 
troops into Pinar del Rio, including the Foreign Legion of artillery 
with machine-guns. But if Pino has dynamited the bridges he 
may either fight or run away, as he prefers. The revolution looks 
like a very serious business. 

There are $150,000,000 worth of American investments in to- 
bacco, sugar, mines, railroads, trolley lines, telegraph and_tele- 
phone lines, ete., in Cuba. Already the scared owners are taking 
it for granted that they will be destroyed and asking whether the 
Cuban Republic or Uncle Sam will pay for the damage. 

The wealthy men of Cuba, whether native or forcign to the soil, 
are eager for American intervention. The rest are about evenly 
divided. La Discussion, which the Liberals say is the government 
organ, has published an editorial against intervention which is 
calculated to make every insurgent throw away his arms and come 
in and be good—the Moderates, of course, keeping the fat offices, 
and the Liberals feeding on the happy thought that they have 
saved the country. Here is the most interesting part of the 
appeal: 

* Do Cubans understand what American intervention means, that 
intervention which those now in arms are asking, and which, even 


A Company of Colonel Avalos’s Command off again to hunt “ Pino” 
WHILE THEY ARE SEARCHLNG HIGH AND LOW FOR HIM, GENERAL GUERRA IS LAUGHING IN HIS SLEEVE 
AND MOVING ON, TO THEIR CONSTANT DISMAY 


if they ask it not, would be the logical consequence of the in- 
credible spectacle which we are now effering to the world? 

“What independence and a republic are we have all seen. They 
have meant prosperity, wealth, advance in culture and civilization, 
the coming of foreign capital and a dazzling future. Cubans have 
been the directors and the governors of all this, the administrators 
of justice and the owners. Our country has been a great nation, 
with elections, good or ill, with all capable of steadily improving 
and approaching perfection. It has been Cuba for the Cubans, 
with honor, profit, dignity, and pride of country—our ideal trans- 
formed into a splendor of reality. 

“And the intervention, what would it be? Ah, blind indeed 
must be he who does not see! 

“In the first place, it would mean a permanent occupation, a 
rectification of what some Americans call the evil hour in which 
‘the joint resolution’ was approved, which a Quixotie sense of 
honor compelled them to fulfil. 

“ Our country’s glories, ideals, heroes, martyrs, blood, and tears— 
who then would talk of these? The existence of a permanent in- 
tervention would wipe them all out as wiiii a sponge. IZgnominy 
sought after liberty had been gained, would leave us naught to 
do but hide our faces and those among us who are blameless would 
be ashamed even of their tears before the grave of our young nation, 
and the faults which are pushing it to the abyss. 

“ The mere thought of intervention freezes the blood in our veins. 
What a deathly silence! What eternal sorrow! What deep shame! 
Fallen, because incapable, again into foreign servitude! ‘The coun- 
try which good fortune placed in the happiest and most brilliant 
of situations, with ‘I am happy!’ for her device and emblem, 
again upon her knees, her face in the mire—and forever. What a 
hideous prospect! What a leaden weight and sombre tombstone 
upon the hearts of Cubans! And what a leaping for joy and a 

clapping of hands among the 
Yankees of the Isle of Pines! 











The well-patronized outdoor Kitchen of Colonel Avalos’s Command 
COLONEL AVALOS COMMANDS THE FIRST GUERRILLA OF PINAR DEL RIO. IT IS HE WHO GOES ON THE and clasp your protecting 


LONG FRUITLESS SEARCHES FOR “ PINO” GUERRA 
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* To true national sentiment, 
to the Cuban soul and spirit, 
permanent intervention is 
worse than death itself; it 
would be better that the 
waters of the Caribbean Sea 
should swallow the pearl 
which is their pride than that 
this should become their stain 
and their reproach. For 
people, as for men, infinitely 
better is it to die than to live 
contemned. 

* With white gloves on their 
hands, the Americans came 
when first they intervened; 
but, nevertheless, they made 
themselves sufficiently felt as 
to let this country know what 

' it may expect. What would 
a be their coming now, then, 
when instead of offering us 
the white-gloved hand they 
would give us the point of 
the boot? 

* This war can have but one 
; end: intervention! Cubans! 
Look the truth straight in the 
face and realize its horror! 
Throw down all your weapons 








arms around young Cuba!” 
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" Ke rea) Bets a 
XII.—CULTURE 
THE BOSTON ENCHANTMENT 
ET even as I write of the universities as the central intel- titanic and now mellowing literary reputations of Victorian times, 
lectual organ of a modern state, as I sit implying salvation with Emerson (who called Poe “that jingle-man’’), and with 
by schools, there comes into my mind a mass of qualifica- Longfellow, whose house is now sacred, its view towards the 
tion. The devil in the American world drama may be Charles River and the stadium—it is a real, correct stadium— 
mercantilism, ensnaring, tempting, battling against my secured by the purchase of the sward before it forever... . . 
hero, the creative mind of man; but mercantilism is not the only At the mention of Boston I think, too, of autotypes, and then 
antagonist. In Fifth Avenue or Paterson one may find nothing of plaster casts. I do not think I shail ever see an autotype again 
but the zenith and nadir of the dollar hunt; at a Harvard table without thinking of Boston. I think of autotypes of the supreme 
one may encounter nothing but living minds; but in Boston—I masterpieces of sculpture and painting, and particularly of the 
That also I saw 


mean not only Beacon Street and Commonwealth Avenue, but that 
Boston of the mind and heart that pervades American refinement 
and goes about the world—one finds the human mind not base, 
nor brutal, nor stupid, nor ignorant, but mysteriously enchanting 
and ineffectual, that having eyes it yet does not see, having 
powers it achieves nothing. 

I remember Boston as a quiet effect, as something a: little with- 
drawn, as a place standing aside from the throbbing interchange 
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fluttering garments of the Nike of Samothrace. 
in little casts and big, and photographed from every conceivable 
point of view. It is incredible how many people in Boston have 
selected her for their esthetic symbol and expression. Always that 
lady was in evidence about me, unobtrusively persistent, until at 
last her frozen stride pursued me into my dreams. That frozen 
stride became the visible spirit of Boston in my imagination, a 
sort of blind, headless, and unprogressive fine resolution that took 
Next to that I recall as in- 








of East and West. When I hear the word Boston now it is that no heed of any contemporary thing. 
quality that returns. I do not think of the spreading parkways of separably Bostonian the dreaming grace of Botticelli’s Primavera. 
.Mr. Woodbury and All Bostonians  ad- 
Mr. Olmstead, nor of mire Botticelli, and 
the crowded harbor; have a feeling for the 
the congested  tene- roof of the Sistine 
ment - house regions, a Chapel—to so casual 
full of those aliens iS and adventurous a 
in- 


whose tongues struck 
so strangely on the 
ears of Mr. Henry 
James, come not to 
mind. But I think 
of rows of well-built 
brown and ruddy 
homes, each with a 
certain sound = archi- 
tectural distinction, 
each with its two 
squares of neatly 
trimmed = grass ___be- 
tween itself and the 
broad, quiet — street, 
and each with its 
family of cultured 
people within. Tam 
reminded of deferen- 
tial but  unostenta- 
tious servants, and 
of being ushered into 
large, dignified — en- 
trance halls. I think 
of spacious stairways, 
curtained — archways, 
and rooms of agree- 


person as myself, 
deed, Boston presents 
a terrible, a terrify- 


ing unanimity of 
wsthetie discrimina- 
tions. I was nearly 
brought back to my 
childhood’s persuasion 
that, after all, there 


is a right and wrong 
in these things. And 
Boston celearly 
thought the less of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw 
when I told her he 
had induced me_ to 
buy a pianola. Not 
that Boston ever did 
set much store by so 
contemporary a_ per- 
son as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. The books she 
reads are toned and 
seasoned books—pref- 
erably in the old, or 
else in limited, edi- 
tions, and by authors 
who may be lectured 





able, receptive people. 
I recall the finished 
informality of — the 
high tea. All the 
people of my impres- 
sion have been taught 
to speak English with 
a quite admirable in- 
tonation; some of the 
men and most of the 











; - Sige upon without indéco- 
<= ne id rum. 
ms ; Boston has in her 
symphony concerts the 
best music in Amer- 
ica, and here’ her 
tastes are severely 
orthodox and classic. 
I heard Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony ex- 

















women are proficient 

in two or three lan- = traordinarily well 
guages: they have done, the familiar 
travelled in — Italy, pinnacled Fifth Sym- 
they have all the phony, and now, 
recognized classics of eat Aas whenever I grind that 
European _literature Vat. Bah ok hor out upen the con- 
in their minds, and venient mechanism 
apt quotations at Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey beside my desk at 
command. And I home, mentally I 
think of the constant Boston’s quiet, dignified Commonwealth Avenue shall. be transferred 
presence of treasured IN BOSTON ONE FINDS THE HUMAN MIND NOT BASE, NOR BRUTAL, NOR STUPID, NOR to Boston again, shall 
associations with the IGNORANT, BUT MYSTERIOUSLY ENCHANTING AND INEFFECTUAL hear its magnificent 
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aggressive thumpings 


the present and the 





transfigured into ex- 
quisite orchestra- 
tion, and sit again 
among that audience 
of pleased and _ pleas- 
ant ladies in chaste, 
high - necked, expen- 
sive dresses, and re- 
fined, attentive, ap- 
preciative bald or 
iron-gray men... . 


BOSTON’S ANTIQUITY 


Then Boston has 
historical associations 
that impressed me 
like iron-moulded, 
leather-bound,  eight- 
eenth-century books. 
The War of Independ- 
ence, that to us in 
England seems _half- 
way back to the days 
of Elizabeth, .is a 
thing of yesterday in 
Boston. “ Here,” 
your host will say 
and pause, “came 
marching ” So-and-so 
“with his troops to 
relieve” So-and - so. 
And you will find he 
is the great-grandson 
of So-and-so, and still 
keeps that ancient 
colonial’s sword. And 
these things happened 
defore they dug the 
Hythe military canal, 
before Sandgate, ex- 
cept for a decrepit 
castle, existed; before 
the days when Bona- 
parte gathered his 
army at Boulogne— 
in the days of mus- 
kets and pigtails—and 
erected that column 
my telescope at home 
can reach for me on 
a clear day. All that 
is ancient history in 
England, and in Bos- 
ton the decade before 
those distant alarums 
and _ excursions is. 
yesterday. A year or 
so ago they restored 
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future. The fact re- 
mains that it does so 
almost oppressively. I 
found myself by some 
accident of hospitality 
one evening in the 
company of a number 
of Boston gentlemen 
who constituted a 
book-collecting ¢ lub. 
They had. dined, and 
they were listening to 
a paper on Bibles 
printed in America. 
It was a_ scholarly, 
valuable, and exhaust- 
ive piece of research. 
The surviving copies 
of each edition were 
traced, and when some 
rare specimen was 
mentioned as the 
property of any mem- 
ber of the club there 
was decorously warm 
applause. I had been 
seeing Boston, drink- 
ing in the _ Boston 
atmosphere all day. 
...I1 know it will 
seem an ungracious 
and ungrateful thing 
to confess (yet the 
necessities of my pict- 
ure of America compel 
me), but as I sat at 
the large and beauti- 
fully ordered table, 
with these fine, rich 
men about me, arid 
listened to the steady 
progress of the read- 
er’s even, unrheterical 
sentences, and the lit- 
tle bursts of approval, 
it came to me with 
a horrible quality of 
conviction that the 
mind of the world was 
dead, and that this 
was the reading of the 
will—a_ distribution 
of souvenirs. 

Indeed, so strongly 
did this grip me. that 
presently, upon some 
slight occasion, I ex- 
cused myself and went 
out into the night. I 














the British arms to 


wandered about Bos- 





the old State-house. 
“Feeling,” my in- 
formant witnessed, 
“was dying down. 
But there were pro- 
tests nevertheless. ... 

If there is one note 
of incongruity in Boston, it is in the gilt dome of the 
Massachusetts State-house at night. They illuminate it 
with electric light. That shocked me as an anachronism. It 
shocked me—much as it would have shocked me to see one of the 
colonial portraits or even one of the endless autotypes of the 
Belvedere Apollo replaced, let us say, by one of Mr. Alvin Co- 
burn’s wonderfully beautiful photographs of modern New York. 
That electric glitter breaks the spell; it is the admission of the 
present, of the twentieth century. It is just as if the Quirinal and 
the Vatican took to an exchange of badinage with search-lights, or 
they mounted an illuminated E. R. on the Round Tower of Windsor. 

Save for that one discord there broods over the real Boston an 
immense effect of finality. One feels in Boston, as one feels in no 
other part of the States, that the intellectual movement has ceased. 
Boston is now producing no literature except a little criticism. 
The publishers have long since left her, save for one firm (which 
busies itself chiefly with beautiful reprints of the minor classics). 
Contemporary Boston art is imitative art, its writers are correct 
and imitative writers, the central figure of its literary world is 
that charming old lady of eighty-seven, Mrs. Julian Ward Howe. 
One meets her and Colonel Higginson in the midst of an authors’ 
society that is not so much composed of minor stars as a chorus 
of indistinguishable culture. There are an admirable library and 
a museum in Boston, and the library is Italianate, and decorated 
within like an ancient missal. In the less ornamental spaces of 
this place there are books and readers. There is particularly a 
charming large room for children, full of pygmy chairs and tables, 
in which quite little tots sit reading. I regret now I did not 
ascertain precisely what they_were reading, but I have no doubt 
it was classical matter. 

I do not know why the full sensing of what is ripe and good in 
the past should carry with it this quality of discriminating against 


Boston’s “‘ one Discord ”’— the illuminated Dome of the State-house 
” “THAT SHOCKED ME AS AN ANACHRONISM—JUST AS IF THEY MOUNTED AN ILLUMIN- I felt that all the 
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Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey ton for some hours, 
trying to shake off 
this unfortunate idea. 


books had been writ- 
ten, all the pictures 
painted, all the 
thoughts said—or at least that nobody would ever be- 
lieve this wasn’t so. I felt it was dreadful nonsense to 
goon writing books. Nothing remained but to collect 
them. 

Somewhere about midnight I came to Messrs. Houghton & Mif- 
flin’s window, and stood in the dim moonlight peering enviously at 
piled copies of Isaac Walton and Omar Khayyam, and all the happy 
immortals who got in before the gates were shut. And quite in 
one corner I discovered a thin, small book. For a time I could 
scarcely believe my eyes. I lit a match to be the surer. And it 
was A Modern Symposium, by Lowes Dickinson, beyond all dis- 
puting. Whether they do not know the man is alive I can’t be 
certain, but it was. And it comforted me to see it there. I en- 
joyed looking at it for a little while, and then I was able to go 
in to bed, and after a time to sleep. 

That was just one night’s mood. I do not wish to accuse Boston 
of any wilful, deliberate repudiation of the present and the future. 
But I think that Boston—when I say Boston let the reader always 
understand I mean that intellectual and spiritual Boston that goes 
about the world, that traffics in beok-shops in Rome and Piccadilly, 
that I have dined with and wrangled with in my friend W ’s 
house in Blackheath—dear W , who, I believe, has never seen 
America—I think, I say, that Boston commits the scholastic error 
and tries to remember too much, to treasure too much, and has 
refined and studied and collected herself into a state of hopeless 
intellectual and esthetic repletion in consequence. In these mat- 
ters there are limits. The finality of Boston is a quantitative con- 
sequence. The capacity of Boston, it would seem, was just suffi- 
cient, but no more than sufficient, to comprehend the whole achieve- 
ment of the human intellect up, let us say, to the year 1875 A.D. 
Then an equilibrium was established. At or about that year 
Boston filled up, 
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ing the thought and 





ABOUT WELLESLEY 


It is the peculiarity 
of Boston’s intellectu- 
al quality that she 
cannot unload again. 
She treasures Long- 
fellow in quantity. 
She treasures his 
works, she treasures 
associations, she 


treasures his Cam- 
bridge home. Now, 


really, to be perfectly 
frank about him, 
Longfellow is not good 
enough for that 
amount of intellectual 
house-room. He cum- 
bers Boston. And 
when I went out to 
Wellesley to see that 
delightful girls’ coel- 
lege everybody told me 
I should be reminded 
of the “ Princess.” 
For the life of me I 
could not remember 
what “Princess.” 
Much of my time in 
soston was darkened 
by the constant strain 
to conceal the fright- 
ful gaps in my intel- 
lectual baggage, this 
absence of things I 
might reasonably be 
supposed, as a cultiva- 
ted person, to have, 
but which, as a mat- 
ter of fact, I'd either 
left behind, never pos- 
sessed, or deliberately 
thrown away. I felt 
instinctively that Bos- 
ton could never pos: 








at devotion, the  scepti- 
re cism and levities, the 
Se > ambition, the preten- 


sions, the passions, 
and desires of in- 
numerable sinful and 
world-used men—can- 
ned, as it were, in this 
one room, and freed 
from any deleterious 
ingredients. The 
young ladies, under 
the direction of com- 
petent instructors, go 
through it, no doubt 
industriously, and 
emerge — capable of 
Browning. 

I was taken into 
two or three charming 
club-houses that dot 
this beautiful domain. 
There was a Shakes- 
peare club-house, with 
a delightful theatre, 
Elizabethan in style, 
and all set about with 
Shakespearian things; 
t there was the club- 
y house of the girls who 
ay : are fitting themselves 
for their share in the 
rt great American prob- 
lem by the study of 
Greek. Groups of 
pleasant girls in each, 
grave with the fine 
gravity of youth, en- 
es tertained the relue- 
tantly critical visitor, 
and were unmistak- 
ably delighted and re- 
laxed when one made 
it clear that one was 
ez not in the Great 
Teacher line of busi- 











sibly understand the 








light travelling of a 
philosophical — carpet- 
bagger. But I did— 
in full view of the 
tree-set Wellesley 
lake, gay with the 
skiffs of “sweet girl graduates ”—own up. “T say,” I said, “I 
wish you wouldn’t all be so allusive. What Princess?” 

It was, of course, that thing of Tennyson’s. It is a long, fre- 
quently happy and elegant, and always meritorious, narrative poem, 
in which a chaste Victorian amorousness struggles with the early 
formule of the feminist movement. I had read it when I was a 
boy, [ was delighted to be able to claim, and had honorably for- 
gotten the incident. But in Boston they treat it as a living classic, 
and expect you to remember constantiy and with appreciation 
this passage and that. I think that quite typical of the Bostonian 
weakness. It is the error of the clever high-school girl, it is the 
mistake of the scholastic mind all the world over, to learn too 
thoroughly and to carry too much. They want to know and re- 
member Longfellow and Tennyson—just as in art they want to 
know and remember Raphael and all the elegant inanity of the 
sacrifice at Lystra, or the miraculous draught of fishes; just as 
in history they keep all the picturesque legend of the War of 
Independence—looking up the dates and minor names, one im: 
agines, ever and again. Some years ago [I met two Boston ladies 
in Rome. Each day they sallied forth from our hotel to see and 
appreciate; each evening, after dinner, they revised and underlined 
in Baedeker what they had seen. They meant to miss nothing in 


Rome. It’s fine in its way—this receptive eagerness, this learners’ 
avidity. Only people who can go about in this spirit need, if their 


minds are to remain mobile, not so much heads as cephalic pan- 
technicon vans... . 


THE WELLESLEY CABINETS 


I find this appetite to have all the mellow and refined and 
beautiful things in life to the exclusion of all thought for the 
present and the future even in the sweet, free air of Wellesley’s 
broad park, this most delightful, this almost incredible girls’ 
university, with its class-rooms, its halls of residence, its club- 
houses and gathering-places among the glades and trees. I have 
very vivid in my mind a sunlit room in which girls were copying 
the detail in the photographs of masterpieces, and all around this 
room were cabinets of drawers, and in each drawer photographs. 
There must be in that room photographs of every picture of the 
slightest importance in Italy, and detailed studies of many. I 
suppose, too, there are photographs of all the sculpture and build- 
ings in Italy that are by any standard considerable. There is, 
indeed, a great civilization, stretching over centuries and embody- 


The sweet, free Air of Wellesley’s broad Park 
“THIS ALMOST INCREDIBLE GIRLS’ UNIVERSITY. THE YOUNG LADIES GO THROUGH 
IT, NO DOUBT INDUSTRIOUSLY, AND EMERGE—CAPABLE OF BROWNING... 


ness, when one con- 
fided that one was 
there on false _pre- 
tences, and insisted 
on seeing the pantry. 
They have jolly little 
pantries, and they make excellent tea. I returned to Boston at 
last in a state of mighty doubting, provided with a Wellesley 
College calendar to study at my leisure. 

I cannot, for the life of me, determine how far Wellesley is an 
aspect of what I have called Boston; how far it is a part of that 
wide forward movement of the uniyersities upon which I lavish 
hope and blessings. Those drawings of photographed Madonnas 
and Holy Families and Annunciations, the sustained study of 
Greek, the class in the French drama of the seventeenth century, 
the study of the topography of Rome, fill me with misgivings, see- 
ing the world is in torment for the want of living thought about 
its present affairs. But, on the other hand, there are courses upon 
socialism—though the text-book is still Das Kapital of Marx— 
and upon the industrial history of England and America. I didn’t 
discover a debating society, but there is a large accessible library. 

How far, I wonder still, are these girls thinking and feeding 
mentally for themselves? What do they discuss one with another? 
How far do they suffer under that blight of feminine education— 
note-taking from lectures? .. . 

3ut, after all, this about Wellesley is a digression into which I 
fell by way cf Boston’s autotypes. My main thesis was that cul- 
ture, as it is conceived in Boston, is no contribution to the future 
of America, that cultivated people may be, in effect, as_state- 
blind as—Mr. Morgan Richards. It matters little in the mind of 
the world whether any one is concentrated upon medieval poetry, 
Florentine pictures, or the propagation of pills. The common, 
significant fact in all these cases -is this, a blindness to the crude 
splendor of the possibilities of America now, to the tragic great- 
ness of the unheeded issues that blunder towards solution. Frank- 
ly, I grieve over Boston—Boston throughout the world—as a great 
waste of leisure and energy, as a frittering away of moral and 
intellectual possibilities. We give too much to the past. New 
York is not simply more interesting than Rome, but more sig- 
nificant, more stimulating, and far more beautiful, and the idea 
that to be concerned about the latter in preference to the former 
is a mark of a finer mental quality is one of the most mischievous 
and foolish ideas that ever invaded the mind of man. We are 
obsessed by the scholastic prestige of mere knowledge and genteel 
remoteness. Over against unthinking ignorance is scholarly re- 
finement, the spirit of Boston; between that Scylla and this 
Charybdis, the creative mind of man steers its precarious way. 

To be Continued, 
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MYSTERY 


A NEWS ITEM SAYS THAT THERE ARE 30000 TRUNKS 
CLOGGING THE BAGGAGE ROOMS OF THE NEW VoRK 
RAILWAY STATIONS 


SEcuRE THEIR LUGGAGE 
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Yes: t sato iF You WERE HALF AMAN Youd 
Go IN AND GET THE REMAINDER OF MY 
TRUN «! 
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The GREAT TRUNK 


THE PROBLEM 1S WHEN AND HoW WILL RETURNING ToyRisTs 


STAN' BY Boys, TOMAN THER BRITCHES BUOY - WELL 
SEND MR. FAMLYFATHER UP FOR HIS WIFE'S TRUNK , 


mr Cuester ry! sir! 
MY WIFE SENT AN 
EXPRESSMAN FOR THESE "I 
TRUNKS AND HE CouLD 
NOY GET THEM. NowT 
SHALL WAIT HERE UNTIL 
THEY ARE Prooucen — 
Does THAT SOVND LIKE 
UNITED STATES To you | ? 
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AMAN AMONG YOUSE TO VOLUNTEER 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE VOLUNTEER LIFE GUARDS: 
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TEN MONTHS LATER: HISWIFE, 
O!,Toun! I'm SoGLaD You've 
COME wiTH THE TRUNKS, WE 


ARE JUST GOING TO THE TRAIN 
AND IT WILL SAVE REPAC KING 
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ITA, the young one, is coming home,” Morgan, the in- 
terpreter, told old Naowa. “The great white fathers 
that keep the school for the Indian children have held 
the big powwow, and decided to let them return to the 
reservations and the hunting-grounds until the leaves 
fall. There is plenty on the reservations.” 

“Uh! Nita, the little,” said Naowa, and was silent. 

But Morgan, knowing the nature of the old squaw, realized that 
a flood of joy welled up in her heroic old breast, and that her 
stanch heart, which had proven the mainstay of the tribe in the 
time of famine, and had so reluctantly given up the child to the 
school authorities, beat high in anticipation. 

Well Morgan remembered the stress of the times that brought 
about the separation. Well did he recall the history of the Mari- 
copas for the past thirty years, since he first wandered into their 
camps on the Gila and became one of them. No one knew better 
than Morgan, for was he not their historian? 

Through most of these years the Maricopas, who had lived in 
peace with their white neighbors, had enjoyed a season of pros- 
perity and plenty. The squaws had led the waters of the stream 
through winding ditches into the fertile lowlands of the river- 
bottom and reclaimed through irrigation the desert lands. The 
bucks brought in the rabbits. from the mesas, and occasionally 
a deer or mountain-goat from the foot-hills, and areund the open 
fires of the camp plenty had reigned. 

Through the years Naowa the Industrious lived apart with her 
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little child, for since the time when Straight Nose, the scout, had 
lost his life in the service of the white man in the war against the 
Apache, when Geronimo and his outlaw following had spread 
terror through all the Territory, Naowa had withdrawn herself 
from feast and powwow and had tilled her fertile acres. 

Then, after the peace with the hostile Indians, came the influx 
of farmer people from the East. Where only the miner and the 
cattleman had come before, now came the tiller of the soil, who 
settled along the streams, and observing the fertility of the small 
plots of the Indian, diverted the water and improved the instruc- 
tion. Many of these found homes on the Upper Gila. 

Then, when the continued drouths had come, the white men 
above the reservation drained every drop from the stream to save 
from destruction their live stock and the trees and vines of their 
homesteads, and the reservation lands were parched and unpyro- 
ductive. 

From off the deserts came the heated winds that lapped up every 
particle of moisture and drifted the sands into little domes about 
the roots of the sage-brush. The instinct of the rabbit, telling 
him of the water-cup in the body of the giant cactus, cut his 
thorny way to it, and the pinto pony lived upon the cottonwood 
tops that his master felled to give him provender. 

When the last of the reservation supplies were exhausted and 
famine stalked among the tepees, Naowa the Industrious brought 
from an unknown storehouse wheat that tided the Indians through 
the season, but when the drouth continued for another summer, 
starvation carried off many a stalwart member of the tribe. 

* Then Naowa, looking into the eyes of the little Nita, saw the 
hunger that lurked there, and listened to the plea of the inter- 
preter. 

“The white man’s school will take care of the child,” said Morgan. 
“There the fire always burns under the big hominy-pot, and game 
in plenty comes into the white man’s wigwam, though the warriors 
hunt not. Little Nita will feast every day with the children of 
the friendly tribes.” 

“Uh! The feast,” said the squaw, and let the child be taken 
away. 

Wide-eyed and uncomprehending was the emaciated bundle which 
Morgan placed in the hands of the representative of the Indian 
school at the nearest station. The ten-year-old child, swathed in 
scarce enough red calico of the reservation to hide its nakedness, 
and having never before seen aught beyond the confines of the 
reservation, crouched in terror in the corner of its seat in the 
passenger-coach, its heart aflutter like a wild thing in captivity. 

At the school, tender female hands received the hostage and 
handled her as carefully as the regulations and the crying need of 
soap, clothes, and discipline would allow. The wonderland of the 
great dormitories and the strangeness of the new life stupefied the 
untaught mind, but soon the disciplined routine of the institution 
had the submissive, gingham-clad, hatted and booted Indian child 
lost as clay in the furnace, to be cast into the mould of civilization. 

And now Nita was coming home. Four years had passed, and 
with the return of the seasons of abundant rainfall a time of 
plenitude had visited the tribes. The vines in the plots of the 
squaws bore an abundance of melons, and the wheat and maize 
had been harvested for the year. The deer were grazing low on 
the foot-hills, and the ponies of the bucks were fat and strong. 

Naowa the Industrious bestirred herself in housing the last 
of the harvest and in preparation for the return of the child. 
Jerked venison, sun-dried and nutritious, was prepared for the 
evening meal, and in her stone mortar she ground the wheat that 
would make of it an unusual occasion. 

Naowa sat by the door of her tepee and ground her wheat. Flat 
upon the ground she sat in the dust into which the trampling of 
feet so readily transforms the soil of the desert. About her flabby 
and stocky form clung the scanty folds of Indian calico, swathed 
over one shoulder and scarce extending to the knee. The wrinkled 
folds of the leathery skin of the upper body were surpassed in 
gruesomeness only by the scaly roughness of the unclad lower 
limbs. The unkempt grayish hair fell in tangled strings about her 
face as watchfully she worked, with ever and again the look of 
expectancy down the road where the cloud of dust would soon 
herald the approach of the stage-coach that would bring Nita. 

With the return of the wet seasons the mining-camp at Tres 
Alamos, beyond the reservation, had resumed operation, and the 
stage-coach now plied regularly, passing the reservation. With a 
great flurry the driver of the old Concord coach, rocking cradle- 
like upon its suspension of leather straps, rounded the bend that 
led down to the wickiup of the Industrious, and with brakes creak- 
ing brought his four-in-hand to a stand. : 

“Round up the cattle and cut out the strays,” he called in the 




















vernacular of his former service as a cowboy. “ This outfit is 
drifting from these parts to the high hills with booze aboard,” and 
his whip cracked loudly exactly. between the ears of the off leader, 
and he was gone before the dust of his arrival had cleared away. 

As the gentle breeze from tie desert quietly drifted the cloud of 
hazy dust that obscured the road past the wickiup, to be torn 
by the huge tops of the cottonwoods that lined the river banks, 
the mother, who had risen in stolid expectancy by the door of her 
tepee to welcome back her child, her little Nita, stood transfixed 
and gazed on the new arrival. * 

In the road, satchel in hand, stood a young woman. In the four 
years since Nita, the child, had gone away, the early maturing 
blood of the Southern clime had asserted itself, and the scarce- 
formed bud of the wild rose had developed into the full-blown 
flower, but under the changed circumstances—the flower of civili- 
zation. Clad, as are the students of the government school in 
the uniform blue dresses, sailor hats, and with glossy braids of 
beribboned hair down her back, she made a blot upon the primeval 
landscape, in touch with no other detail. 

The transformed Indian girl, well groomed and well taught, for- 
getful of the old home and associations, and even of her mother 
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whom she was drawn by the instincts of a mother nature, inten- 
sified by the repression of all other impulses of love. 


She seemed unmoved, but from deep-set eyes gleamed a very 
fountain of mother-love. She would have garrulously granted her 
welcome to the little Nita in the few soft words of the tribe, but 
to this, the handiwork of the paleface—she was unable to meet 
the situation. 

So child and mother stood face to face, and awesomely gazed at 
each other, as far removed as the poles; the gulf of mystified 
lack of comprehension which. stretched between them made impos- 
sible any form of greeting. They met, and could say no word one 
to the other. 

The mother, in the stoicism of her race, seated herself as formerly 
by her doorway, and as the night came on, the girl crept where her 
feet intuitively led her to the pallet on which as a child she had 
slept. 

Through the long and silent hours of the night the mother 
maintained her vigil by the doorway, and stolidly, immovably 
watched. The girl, when the fountain of her tears had run dry 


through the weight of fatigue, slept. 
When the gray dawn began to mingle with the gray of the 





THE INDUSTRIOUS ONE CROONED THE LULLABY OF THE MARICOPA MOTHER—THE SAVAGE HAD RETURNED TO ITS OWN 


tongue, stood an alien in her birthplace. The haze of remembrance, 
dreamlike and unreal, clung about the old scene, but the girl’s 
mind could not adjust itself. 

She looked, dismayed, about her on the yet familiar scenes. 
Here to the west lay the higher ground on which were the dwell- 
ings of the tribe. Tall men, with feathers in their hair, smoked 
in the lengthening shadows, and little naked brown children played 
with lean shaggy dogs about the tepees. A shimmer of sun could 
be seen on the water of the stream beyond the sand-bars, and 
the great Mexican eagle perched on the high branch of a dead 
tree. : 

And here by the roadside stood a wrinkled, barefooted old woman 
and gazed upon her. The stream, the village, the old squaw—all 
seemed to hold a familiar place in the girl’s mind as distinct as 
os school buildings left but yesterday, yet when had she known 

xem? 

She moved impulsively toward old Naowa, an instinctive love 
welling up in her heart, and would have spoken to her, but the 
English words died on her very lips. 

The old woman might have been a statue, gray, haggard, and 
sorrowful, set here by the nymphs of the dry southland to mock 
other races that might invade the solitude. She gazed immovable, 
her face an expressionless mask, upon the gingham-clad girl, to 
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arrow-weed that fringed the stream, and the yet duller gray of 
the sage-brush of the plains, the Industrious one arose from her 
long watch and bestirred herself about her accustomed tasks. At 
sunrise she returned from the stream where she had gone to fill 
her olla, and resumed her post by the doorway. 

But during her absence the girl had awakened with old-time 
light of dawn upon the sooty and familiar watermoty boughs that 
had led the smoke of the tepee to the outlet at the apex when of 
old Straight Nose and the other scouts seated around the fire on 
the floor of the hut had told of the white man’s battles with the 
Apache or of the prowess shown in pursuit of the mountain-goat. 
All the surroundings were as they. had been when day had broken 
through all the years of her childhood, and the past came back to 
her readjusted mind. She remembered and understood. 

By the pallet old Naowa had laid one of her childhood’s meagre 
dresses of the Indian calico, and into this thé child slipped and 
loosened her hair in the old unkempt way. When the mother re- 


turned to her post the girl crept silently out and laid her head in 
the lap of the old squaw. 

An hour later, when Morgan, the interpreter, passed, the child 
slept, and the Industrious One rocked stolidly back and forth and 
softly crooned the lullaby of the Maricopa mother. 
had returned to its own. 


The savage 





















HUNTING JERSEY HISTORY 
IN A MOTOR-CAR 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
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HE motor-car was a beauty. She was long and trim and 

greyhound-like. Her guards were low, and her body gray 

and rakish, clipper style. She was arrogant with all the 

sirens and the search-lights that the trade could suggest. 

The Commodore, who owned her, glowed with satisfac- 
tion when he opened the hood that morning and gazed upon her 
engines, clean and ready for long hard running. 

“Tye a good engineer,” said he proudly, as he looked at the 
car. He ran it through Surrey last summer, and since then he 
has ceased to say “chauffeur,” a term which his mind now in- 
variably associates with the men to have the cars-to-hire parked 
every evening in Long Acre Square. The Commodore is nothing 
if not correct in every particular. Even when the Lady Irene 
spent an entire month’s pin-money in buying a lunch-basket 
with white and gold fixings so as to save the lunching charges at 
wayside hotels the Commodore condoned her offence. 

“If you have a car like this,” he explained, cheerily, “ you must 
have all the accessories match her spotless character.” 

And that was how it came to pass that the Commodore, the 
Lady Irene, the Enquiring Mind, and the Scribe, to say nothing 
of the Engineer, who was carried as an ever-present need in the 
time of trouble, set sail from Manhattan upon the Weehawken 
ferry of a Sunday 
morning. Philadelphia 


stand along the old streets ancient houses of Colonial lineage, 
which seem to bear a look of inexpressible sadness, as if they 
longed to see other folks and other days. From Jersey City back 
to Newark, the Commodore chose the historic Plank Road. To 
the right and then to the left of this old highroad across the 
Hackensack, the Passaic, and the meadows is the historic Morris 
and Essex Canal, and the Commodore, gazing upon one of its an- 
cient “ planes ” embedded in the heart of mighty Newark, was led to 
explain: 

“You see, they take the boats and put them in a cradle, then 
haul them by cable up the hill and into the next level. That was 
a bad plan and not to be compared to locks,” he added, his ram- 
pant commercialism asserting itself. 

Yet even to-day the old canal is not entirely abandoned. There 
is a continuous waterway from Jersey City to the Delaware at 
Easton, a few old veterans still manning the planes. The canal 
must be maintained in order to assure the terminal rights of cer- 
tain railroad trunk lines that parallel it. Yet it has fallen into 
desuetude. It has only glory these days for the canoeist and 
the artist who flock to it each summer. 

Newark, with ail its frank assumption of the réle of factory 
town, has a world of history hidden away in the recesses of its 
memories. Trinity 
Church, the first of a 
series of historic 





was to be reached by 
nightfall, and the 
Scribe had set himself 
as a sort of serge- 
bound note-book for 
the benefit of the 
others. Incidentally 
the party included one 
camera, warranted by 
the energetic dealer 
to be unfailing, ma- 
king due allowance 
for sunless hours and 
a lack of professional 
knowledge. ; 

“It's a very his- 
toric pathway, this,” 
the Seribe ventured, 
looking straight at the 
Enquiring Mind, who 
heard him not, but 
wondered if after all 
a brown veil did look 
right on a red sailor. 
“There are more 
Revolutionary _ relics 
in New Jersey than in 
any other of the orig- 
inal thirteen.” 

The Commodore was 
busy with the Engi- 
neer in slipping the 








churches strung across 
Jersey, has _ stood 
many and many a 
long year in the Mili- 
tary Park that was 
designed for an assem- 
bling - point for the 
settlers of the town 
when they should be 
called to protect them- 
selves from Indians 
or packs of wolves 
alike. 

Within sight of the 
Trinity spire are other 
old churches, and one 
of these—the First 
Presbyterian — has a 
certain intimate inter- 
est to the historian. 
When the Lady Irene 
and the Enquiring 
Mind heard that the 
present building was 
120 years old, and 
that the graveyard 
that snuggled about it 
there in the heart of a 
big city held a list of 
tombstones whose 
names read like a list 
of the great colonists, 








skidding-chains off the 
rear wheels, for the 
Jersey laws are strict 


in this regard, so no USED IN PLACE OF A LOCK TO HAUL THE 
LEVEL the arrival at Phila- 


one was harsh enough 
to contradict him. 

“The very early 
routes from New York to Philadelphia,’ continued the Scribe, 
“were from Amboy down through New Brunswick, Trenton, and 
Burlington. Folks began going that way two hundred years ago, 
and were lucky if they did it in a week’s time.” 

The Commodore heard the last of this and grunted, “ I’d rather 
tackle this Weehawken hill.” : 

And what a hill it was to tackle! The wheel-chains had been 
hidden to keep apace with that Jersey law, and it was a proud 
test of that car that carried her up to the hill-crest without a 
halt. Then at the top a final fleeting glimpse of Manhattan, the 
big hotels, and some of the church spires pointing out of a hot 
treeless plateau of house roofs, and the clustered sky-scrapers of 
the city far to the south. After that a twist through some nar- 
row streets and a turn down a broad boulevard with an. inex- 
pressibly bad pavement, past select shady places where .Turn- 
ote sh gee Schiitzenfests make merriment from early spring until 
ate all. 

Off to the left Jersey City, with its great railroad yards. When 
this community was yet unknown and Paulus Hook stood upon 
those flats it was a town of importance, and even to-day there 


One of Newark’s Ancient Canal-Boat “Planes” 
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they would have 
stopped the  motor- 
BOATS IN A CRADLE TO THE HIGHER car at once and left 


delphia for an_ in- 
definite hour. 

“That is not all,” persisted the Scribe. “This is the new church. 
you know, and its predecessor was almost @ hundred years old 
before they took it down. This spot marks the very beginnings of 
civilization in Jersey, and it was a good many years after that 
before there lived in the Presbyterian parsonage a minister’s son 
who was called Aaron Burr, and who was destined to live a bril- 
liant desolate life.” 

But the Commodore and the Engineer, who travel according to 
schedule, were almost out of Newark before the recital of town 
history was finished, and the eight miles down 2 broad and dusty 
road to Elizabeth—the Elizabethtown of Revolutionary days—was 
being covered at the rate of about twelve constables an hour. 
There were few to object, and the Commodore,.who began to be 
almost peevish about getting to Philadelphia before dark, objected 
to a long stay in Elizabeth. . 

Yet in this old town were high gabled houses that would driv: 
the soul that makes the Colonial its chief quest into an ecstatic 
delirium, another church or two scarcely younger than that vener- 
able landmark at Newark, and a brand-new marble court-house that 
is the pride of folks for many and many a mile about. The First 
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IN THE PARSONAGE OF THIS CHURCH, THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
OF NEWARK, LIVED AARON BURR 
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THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN OF NEW BRUNSWICK, BURNED BY “ THE 
PUBLIC ENEMY” DURING THE REVOLUTION 


New Jersey’s Historic Centres about her many Venerable Churches 


Church spire showed its graceful height to marching British armies 
and fighting patriots when Elizabethtown was the seat of the 
College of New Jersey and a name to be reckoned with in no light 
mood. 

Through Rahway the car sped on, straight Jersey highroads, 
yellow-red underneath and lined with the rich greens of all the 
growing things marking the path. Over the crest of a long hill it 
slowly pulled and hurried toward the trolley tracks that led down 
the hill, across the Raritan, and into New Brunswick. 

“Why New Brunswick?” asked the Enquiring Mind. “If it is 


such a very historic place, why didn’t they call it Old Bruns- 


wick?” 

But the Commodore and the Scribe were gazing at the scene 
ahead and were almost too engrossed to hear her. Off to the 
right was the stone railroad bridge with its succession of arches 
and its comb-teeth piers supporting them. Straight ahead was the 
town—steeped with age and sombrely set upon a hill. It must be 
a town such as a boy might delight in, with its canal—who ever 
heard of a really at- 


- sitting on a horse-block, note-book in hand, copying an inscription 


from the front of a pillared structure, and this is what she had 
written: 
The First 
Presbyterian Church Edifice 
in New Brunswick 
Was Erected on Burnet Street 
A.D. MDCCXXVII 
And Destroyed by the Public Enemy 
during 
The War of the Revolution. 





The Second Edifice 
Was Erected Near This Site 
A.D. MDCCLXXXV 
and taken down 
By Order of the Congregation 
A.D. MDCCCXXXV. 
“There!” said she, 





tractive boy’s town 
without a canal?— 
finding a path amidst 
it, the droning river 
bordering it. 

Like all river towns 
this ancient Dutch 
settlement closely 
hugged the water’s 
edge. Its streets are 
narrow and twisting, 
and at the head of 
Hiram Street, the old- 
time market-place, is 
the tall tower of the 
Reformed Church ; 
below it, on either 
side, the shady 
churchyard where 
sleep forever the folk 
of years ago. There 
are two others of 
God’s acres within 
the stone-throw, each 
guarded by a Colonial 
church with delicate 
spire. When the car 
had been halted in the 
main street and stood 
in puffing protest 
while the Commodore’s P 
Engineer busied him- 
self with oil-can, the 








triumphantly; “I ex- 
pect to have a real 
improving time trans- 
lating those dates. 
No wonder Brunswick 
is such a grave sedate 
town. It has the 
Presbyterian spirit 
within its walls.” 

“ High Dutch,” cor- 
rected the Scribe. 
“This was the strong- 
hold of the Reformed 
Church. It built Rut- 
gers College as_ its 
chief seat of learning 
over on the high hill 
beyond the railroad 
track. Some of these 
old houses have looked 
down upon the Rari- 
tan for more than a 
hundred and fifty 
years.” 

New Brunswick 
keeps to its personal- 
ity and to its old- 
time flavor. Newark 
and Elizabeth are as 
old if not much older, 
but they boast metro- 
politan airs and leave 
only a few memorials 








Enquiring Mind dis- 
appeared. The search- 
ing party located her 
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of old-time greatness. 


The Shady Churchyatd of Old St. Mary’s Even these are dis- 
HERE IS THE RESTING-PLACE OF THE FIRST AMERICAN BISHOP, JOHN TALBOT 


appearing in East 
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Jersey. Revolution- 
ary houses of vast in- 
terest but occupying 
sites of much value in 
fast-growing Newark 
and Elizabeth are com- 
ing down each year 
to make room for sky- 
scrapers. As ou 
cross Jersey ou 
slowly note the 
change. The towns 
are more somnolent 
and, to the eye, more 
keenly reminiscent of 
their earlier glories. 
You first notice this 
in Brunswick. Then 
it grows upon you on 
all that quaint, pretty 
ride down the turn- 
pike through Dutch 
Neck and Hightstown 
to Trenton. The old 
farmhouses  predomi- 
nate, sturdy old fel- 


y 
y 





lows each, with their 
thick walls and many 
solid chimney - pots. 
Off somewhere — lost, 
thank Heaven, in the ceisii 
thicket—is the rail- : 7” 








much gayer and 
é 2 . : sprightlier then than 
% a Brunswick,” observed 





feo . . 

the Enquiring Mind. 
“Oh, I know! I have 
it now!” she laughed. 
“It’s just the differ- 
ence between the 
Presbyterian or the 
Dutch Reformed and 
the Church of Eng- 
land folk.” 

For the Enquiring 
Mind had _ already 
been observing. She 
had found old St. 
Mary’s and its shady 
churehyard. 

Beneath its giant 
trees she had _ spied 
the resting-place of 
the first American 
bishop, John Talbot, 
and of those two 
other giants in their 
Church, Bishops 
Doane and = Oden- 
heimer. 

A very sedate 
churehyard, with the 
white headstones 
peeping above the 
green and the sun- 
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road, and here is the 
highroad across Jer- 
sey just as it must 
have seemed a_hun- 
dred years ago. 

Once Trenton, which 
is a place of real history as well as a State capital, and well worth 
a good study, is past, the car sinks into an earlier day and slips 
down through the old towns along the east bank of the Delaware. 

Restful old towns—each of these along the lazy river. Back 
from the water the country reaches, fat and flat and prosperous. 
Alongside the stream the towns: Bordentown, rich in its memories 
of the Bonapartes and dreaming, of Revolutionary grandeur; 
Florence, where a roadside well taps a most delicious spring; and 
old Burlington, the gem of all of these. 

“Sweet Burlington by the green bank of the Delaware” was 
written of the old town many years ago and has not yet lost its 
force. It, too, still sleeps in memories, its present a thing of 
ineffable sadness. There is a something of pathos in this old town 
mouldering by the side of the river. But every town has its golden 
age and Burlington had hers. Gabriel Thomas wrote of West 
Jersey in 1698, and he said: . 

“ Burlington is the chiefest town in the country. It hath a very 
delicate great market - house 
where they keep their market. It 


THE WHITE STUCCO HOUSE, BUILT IN 


An Historic Spot in Burlington 
1687, WAS THE HOME OF J. FENIMORE 
COOPER. IN THE HOUSE BESIDE IT LIVED 


light dancing through 
the leaves in patches 
: : upon the lawn, is this. 
** DON ’T-GIVE-UP-THE-SHIP ” LAWRENCE The modern church 

is a cruciform struc- 
ture, one of the earliest creations of Upjohn; a graceful brown- 
stone edifice with a spire at the crossing. There is a lych-gate, 
and the place bears the appearance of an old England church- 
yard. The Enquiring Mind looked beyond all of it to the little 
old original St. Mary’s, which John Talbot built and consecrated 
in 1703. She studied it devoutly a very long while. 

The Commodore, whose penchant is cars and railroads, and 
secretly confesses to a regret that he did not become a brakeman, 
also delved into local history by confabbing on the hotel veranda 
with the Oldest Inhabitant. He found that the line of the old 
Camden and Amboy Railroad was the track that plumped itself 
down the main street of Burlington so many years ago. Indeed, 
the Oldest Inhabitant recalled how, when a boy, he had seen a train 
back into a horse and wagon within a stone-throw of where he 
stood in the telling. That had been a frightful disaster. The 
flimsy cars had piled upon one another in front of the churchyard, 
and when they tore them apart they found that more than a 
score of folk had been crushed 
to death in the wreckage. 





hath a noble and spacious hall 
overhead where their Sessions 
is kept, having the prison ad- 
joyning to it. There are 
many fair and great brick 
houses on the outside of the 
town, which the gentry have 
built for themselves, besides 
the great and stately palace of 
John 'Tateham, Esq., which is 
pleasantly situated on the 
north side of the town, having 
a very fine and delightful 
orchard adjoyning to _ it, 
wherein is variety of fruits, 
herbs, and flowers, as_ roses, 
tulips, July flowers, sun- 
flowers, carnations, and many 
more. There are also kept in 
this famous town several fairs 
each year, and as for pro- 
visions, viz., bread, beer, beef, 
pork, cheese, butter, and most 
sorts of fruits, here is a great 
plenty. There are two hand- 
som bridges to come in and 
out of the town, called Lon- 
don and York bridges... 
The town stands on an Island 
the tide flowing quite round 
st” 

“It was a well-settled town 
in 1698,” sententiously ob- 
served the Scribe. ‘“ A colony 
of Friends sailed from Lon- 
don in the sixteenth day of 
the sixth month, old style, 
and here they built their 
town. Most of those old 
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The Engineer had no taste 
for the archaic, and he con- 
tented himself with crawling 
under the ear and grumbling at 
the heat when he came out. 
Then he recalled that it was 
Sunday, and that Jersey on 
Sunday makes Sahara seem like 
a frog-pond. A sign up the 
street read, “ Arctic Soda,” but 
the shutters were tight and the 
druggist missing. Another 
block up the sun-baked street, 
and there was an open door and 
the pill-pounder sitting in back- 
tilted chair reading the supple- 
ment of his Philadelphia paper. 

But the Engineer found that 
the fountain no fountain was on 
that particular occasion. 

“Sorry, but I dassent serve 
you,” said the apothecary of 
Burlington. “The law’s so 
strict here that there hasn't 
been any soda served in this city 
f for five years.” 

Still the Engineer perspired 
and appealed mutely. 

“ Over across the way in the 
new confectionery - store,” he 
was informed, “you can _ get 
soda, all right.” 

When enquiry asserted itself 
in mere expression the Engineer 
found that the urbane in cour- 
_ teous Burlington was still ex- 

» tant. This newcomer was not 
: prosecuted because it was 
hardly considered fair to arrest 








fellows sleep forever in that 
old graveyard behind their 


“But Burlington was so 


The Journey’s End in Sight 
meeting-house.” PHILADELPHIA’S CITY HALL TOWER UPON WHICH WILLIAM PENN 
STANDS ABOVE HIS CITY 
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a man who was getting started, 

and a confectionery-store was @ 

novelty there anyway. 
(Continued on page 1401.) 
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How Anarchists Wrecked the House of the Russian Prime The Holder of One of Russia’s most powerful and unenviable 
Minister Offices 

IN THE UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT TO KILL ALEXANDER STOLYPIN, GENERAL 

PREMIER AND MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR, WITH A BOMB AT HIS CARRIES 

SUBURBAN RESIDENCE ON APTEKARSHIA ISLAND, TWENTY-SEVE 


SKALLON, THE NEW GOVERNOR-GE RAL OF WARSAW, 
HIS LIFE IN HIS HANDS. iENERAL VON LIARLIARSKY, 


ACTING MILITARY GOVERNOR-C( ERAL OF WARSAW, W:£ SHOT AND 
PERSONS WERE KILLED AND THIRTY-THREE INJURED BY THE KILLED IN HIS CAB A SHORT TIME AGO, AND ONE OF GENERAL 


PLOSION. A DAUGHTER AND A SON OF THE PREMIER WERE AMONG SKALLON’S AIDES WAS ASSA ATED ON THE SAME DAY. LATER, 
THE VICTIMS. THE ASSASSIN PERISHED IN THE EXPLOSION COLONEL JAKOVLOFF, A WARSAW PRISON OFFICIAL, WAS SLAIN 
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The Heir Presumptive to the German Throne, who was Born on the Fourth of July, on his Way to his ceremonious Baptism 
THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS WILLIAM FREDERICK FRANCIS JOSEPH CHRISTIAN OLAF, THE YOUNGEST HOHENZOLLEI 
PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM, ON HIS JOURNEY FROM THE MARBLE PALACE TO THE NEW PALACE IN POTSDAM, WHERE, IN 
GALLERY, HE WAS BAPTIZED WITH HISTORIC CEREMONIALS, UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP OF N 


v, SON OF THE CROWN- 
THE JASPER 
TEEN GODFATHERS AND GODMOTHERS 
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AFTER REYNOLDS’S “ AGE OF INNOCENCE’ 





Two Representative Examples of a Japanese Photographer’s Work 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY, AFTER REYNOLDS 














THE MANNER OF THE MASTER PAINTERS AS A PHOTOGRAPHIC QUEST 


NE of the most successful of those photographers who 
C) take their profession with sufficient seriousness to con- 

ceive it as an art is Mr. H. Koshiba, a Japanese now 
living in this country. Prior to 1892, as a mere boy, he 
was studying photography in the Tamamura Studio in Yoko- 
hama. A year later he came to America to attend the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, and since then he has remained in this coun- 
try, applying himself with industry to the study of his chosen 
profession. He has studied carefully the effects of light upon 


the sensitized plate, with the result that the glare of the. 


photographer’s inevitable “ skylight ” has been eliminated from 
his work. His studio has only the ordinary office windows, look- 
ing out upon the street; yet with window-curtains and screens 
he so manipulates the light from these as to produce the soft 


life-like and appealingly artistic effects which characterize the 
work of his camera. 

“ Wherever there is light,” he has said, “ whether it be out- 
of-doors, in a garret, or down in a cellar, I can make a picture.” 

Another interesting phase of Mr. Koshiba’s work is his 
careful study of the masters of painting, and their methods 
in effective posing and background-making. For instance, if 
he finds a face that will make a good Reynolds picture, he in- 
troduces a Reynolds background; or there is a Gainsborough or 
a Velasquez effect. When none of these suit the subject, he con- 
trives his own backgrounds and poses, in which arrangement he 
displays not a little ingenuity and poetic imagination. Above 
are reproduced significant examples of Mr. Koshiba’s work— 
two portrait studies treated in the manner of Reynolds. 








THE WIND-UP OF THE SEASON 


By Earle Hooker Eaton 


HE leaves are thinning on the bough, 
And one by one are falling, 
The birds are speeding southward now, 


And mate to mate is calling. 


Dan Cupid hurries, full of hope, 
His meshes coiling, throwing; 


No plainsman ever swung a rope 


With half the skill he’s showing. 





The Lariat of Love is spun 
Of silken threads enduring, 
And ere they sense it, two are one 


In bonds that are alluring. 


Wise Cupid, warned of autumn’s change, 
Now hastens, with good reason, 
The round-up on the Eros Range— 


The wind-up of the season. 























THE PRECURSORS OF THE 
PIANOFORTE 


ROMANTIC AND INSTRUCTIVE FEATURES OF THE 
HISTORIC STEINERT COLLECTION 


By FREDERICK DEAN 








HERE were recently shown at the Musie Exhibit in 
Madison Square Garden some two dozen or more keyed 
instruments — precursors of the pianoforte — that, wher- 
ever exhibited, would arrest the attention of the passer-by, 
be he musical antiquarian, music-lover, artist, or meére 
curiosity-hunter. The instruments form what is called the Morris 
Steinert Collection—one which it has taken a lifetime to make— 
and are known better in Europe than they are here, where for 
many years they have been kept in one spot under lock and key. 
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connected with an action. Through this action a hammer is hurled 
toward the string, from which another contrivance releases the 
hammer after the stroke has been dealt. On the pianoforte it 
lies within the scope of the performer to produce loud and soft 
strokes according to the force applied to the key. Because of this 
fact, the inventor, Cristofori, in 1708, called the instrument a 
“piano et forte.” The objection made to pianoforte-playing com- 
pared with that of other musical instruments is the lack of con- 
necting notes. To connect them one is compelled to use the pres- 
sure touch or “ loud pedal.” 

The clavichord consisted of a sounding-board with strings 
loosely drawn across it and resting on a bridge. The back part of 
the key contained a little bit of brass called the tangent, which, 
when the key was depressed, gave an impact to the loosely 
stretched string, dividing it into two unequal parts, the lower part 
vibrating, while the shorter part, back of the tangent, had to be 
damped by a narrow band of cloth interlaced with the strings. 
The vibrating string rested firmly upon this tangent (which also 
served as a bridge), and_as long as the key was held down there 
it brought forth a most delicate tone, full of expressiveness, and 
capable of variation in its dynamical condition similar to the 
tremolo on the violin produced by the finger on the finger-board, a 
feature which cannot be obtained by the hammer-stroke upon the 
tightly stretched string of the pianoforte. This most ingenious 
though simple contrivance for tone vibration gives the performer 
an unlimited scope for such music as is closest to his poetical 
nature, and totally unlike the more mechanical stroke necessitated 
by the pianoforte. 

The poet and musician, Christian Friedrich Daniel Schubart, 
(1743), said, perhaps somewhat extravagantly: ‘“ Musical -color- 
ing cannot be expressed on the piano in all its nuances, but the 
clavichord — this solitary, melancholy, and inexpressibly sweet 
instrument—is capable of any and every kind; through the pres- 
sure of the finger, through the swinging and vibrating of the 
strings, through the strong and sweet touch of the hand, the in- 
crease and decrease of tone, the melting under the fingers of the 
player, the expiring trill of the portamento—in short, all expres- 
sions of feeling can be visibly manifested.” Long after the intro- 
duction and use of the piano, the clavichord was preferred. Bach 
composed his forty-eight preludes and fugues for it, and Haydn, 








A CLAVICYTHERIUM MADE IN = 1525, THE CLAVICYTHERIUM, 
WHICH WAS IN USE IN THE MIDDLE OF THE FOURTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, WAS PROBABLY THE FIRST OF THE PLECTRA INSTRUMENTS, 
ITS SUCCESSORS WERE THE SPINET AND THE HARPSICHORD 


Mr. Steinert is a man of seventy-five or more. Over half a cen- 
tury ago he began his quest for these old-time pieces, and he has 
searched Europe, from Italy to Scandinavia, for the best examples 
of various periods and certain makers. A musician him- 
self, and a ’cello-player of no mean ability, Mr. Steinert has 
considered his work of collecting these instruments a labor of 
love, and has at last the satisfaction of knowing that no other 
ae ever went so far or was so eminently successful in his 
search. 

By way of classification, the instruments may be grouped 
under four general heads: Clavichords and Clavicytheriums, 
Spinets and Harpsichords—examples of which are shown in fhe 
accompanying illustrations. 

The construction of all these instruments differs greatly from 
that of the modern pianoforte. On the pianoforte the method 


used for vibrating the strings consists of a keyboard which is 
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A HARPSICHORD USED BY THE PETRUCCI FAMILY, PROMINENT IN 
SIENNA, ITALY, IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. THE HARPSICHORD 
FELL INTO DISUSE TOWARD THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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sichord, which had many 











strings, was very diminutive 
in size and was of triangular, 
pentangular or heptangular 
shape. 

The harpsichord shown is 
one that was in the posses- 
sion of the Petrucci family, 
that, during the fifteenth cen- 
teury, appeared in Sienna and 
becaine prominent in‘ the po- 
litical history of Italy. The 
head of the house was a 
great patron of the fine arts. 
This harpsichord rests in a 
case from which it can be 
taken when used. The case 
is decorated with fanciful 
paintings on the outside. The 
interior of the cover con- 
tains figures ‘of women, birds, 
and animals. The instru- 
ment represents the artistic 
taste of the designer. It 
rests upon a frame with eight 
pilasters that are joined by 
a painted frame interwoven 
with a profusion of ornate 
carvings. It has but four 
and a_ half octaves. The 
naturals are boxwood, and 
the sharps ebony. It has a 
richly decorated exterior, and 
is richly painted inside. The 
% , instrument rests upon a frame 
covered with artistic carvings. 








AN ITALIAN SPINET DATING FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, ITS COMPASS IS THREBR 


AND ONE-HALF OCTAVES 


Beethoven, Mozart, and even Mendelssohn were expert players 
upon it. ° 

In the early days musie was not for the crowd, but for the 
select few. Gatherings were small and intimate, and instruments 
were made to produce, not noise, but music. The tone of the gentle 
spinet was a caress. There was none of the violent, vicious per- 
cussion of the modern pianoforte, but rather the prolonged mur- 
mur of the held note on a violin. ‘Tone gradations, tone colorings, 
pictured the emotions of the player and the composer. 

The construction of the plectra instruments, such as the 
clavicytherium, harpsichord, and _ spinet, differed from the 
clavichord as much as the hammer action dilfers from the 
tangent action of the clavichord. The plectra instruments have 
tight strings across the sounding-board, with a keyboard and 
wooden tangent containing a 
quill which plucked the 


The earliest mention of the 
harpsichord is under the 
name of clavicvmbal, in the 
Rules of the Minnesingers, by 
Kberhard Cersne, A.D. 1404. Wath it oceur the clavichord, the 
monochord, and other musical instruments in use at _ that 
time. 

The harpsichord, made in the grand-piano shape, unlike the 
spinet, had two, three, and sometimes four strings to a note, and 
generally with one string an octave higher in pitch, more rarely one 
an octave lower, called the bourdon. The spinet thus multiplied 
became the more powerful and important harpsichord. Double key- 
boards and stops for registers showed its affinity, at least in idea, 
to the organ. The harpsichord died out with the spinet and clavi- 
chord in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, unable to main- 
tain the struggle for existence against the pianoforte. Perhaps 
the last harpsichord was one bearing Clementi’s name, dated 1892, 
which was shown at the Bologna Exhibition. There is a record 





string when the key was de- 
pressed, as the finger would 
pluck the string upon the 
mandolin or guitar, which 
would produce a_ very bril- 
jiant tone. With this tan- 
gent is connected a piece of 
cloth which falls upon the 
vibrating string when the key 
returns, thus serving as a 
damper for the tone. The 
elavicytherium or the tra- 
peze-shaped harpsichord was 
probably the first of the fam- 
ily of plectra instruments, 
und was in use in the middle 
of the fourteenth century. It 
was followed by the couched 
harp, called the harpsichord. 





Harpsichords were made in 
a wing-shaped form, and, in 
order to produce a variety of * 
color, had two, three, and 
four strings of different 
lengths, all about the same 
pitch, which could be plucked 
together if desired by the per- 
former, producing a_ great 
amount of power, like the con- 
ecrt grand piano of the 
present day. 

These different strings had 
separate sets of jacks, with et 
their respective quills to rig 
pluck the strings, and could ; 
be manipulated by means of ~ 
registers, similar to the ie 
organ, either singly or to- 
gether. In this respect, 
mechanically, it had great 














aflinity to a pipe organ. 

The spinet contained one 
string only to each jack, and, 
in comparison with the harp- 
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A DUTCH SPINET MADE BY ARTUS GILEERDINCK IN 1603, THE DECORATION ON THE INSIDE OF THE 
COVER PICTURES A COUNTRY SCENE IN HOLLAND 
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that Himmel played upon a harpsichord in 
public, at Berlin, as late as 1805. 

Of the many stringed instruments used 
during the Midd'e Ages the psaltery was 
the most suitable. Its strings were oper- 
ated by means of a plectrum fastened by 
rings to the hand of the performer. The 
psaltery was the prototype of the spinet 
and the harpsichord. Writers of the year 
1650 say that the psaltery played with a 
skilled hand stood second to no other in- 
strument, and praise its silvery tones and 
purity of intonation—so easily controlled 
by the fingers. The strings of this instru- 
ment were in sets of three, each group, as 
in the grand piano, being tuned in unison 
to make one note. 

The spinet, a keyed instrument with 
plectra or jacks, was used in the sixteenth 
und seventeenth centuries. It was a small 
harpsichord or virginal with one string to 
each note. Sealiger, who lived between 
1484 and 1550, states that crow-quills were 
introduced into keyed instruments subse- 
quent to his boyhood, and that through 
them the name “spinet” (from spine, a 
thorn or point) became applied to what 
had been known as “ clavicymbal” and 
“harpsichord.” It is also stated that the 
spinet received its name from Spinetti, a 
Venetian, the inventor of the oblong form 
of the case, and not the inventor of the 
crow-quill points. Spinetti adapted the 
plectrum system to the oblong or table 
shaped clavichord. All instruments of the 
spinet or harpsichord family were on the 
plectrum principle, and therefore were in- 
capable of dynamic modification of tone by 
difference of touch. 

The Italian spinet shown has but three 
and a half octaves, and bears date of the 
middle of the fifteenth century. It was 
manufactured in Pesaro, the: present cus- 
todian of much that is linked with musical 
history in Italy. It is without a frame— 
possibly for convenience’ sake, in order that 
it might be the more easily played upon 
the table. 

The rivalry existing between the two 
great schools. of music—the Italian and the 
Dutch—waxed warm at the time of the 
making of instruments to accompany the 
voice. One Artus Gheerdinck, a leader in 
the musical movement in his own country, 
declared that he would have none of the 
Italian music in his house, and straightway 
hegan the manufacture of spinets on his 
own account. The one here illustrated, 
made in 1603, is one of the more ornate of 
his collection. It bears this inscription: 

“Artus Gheerdinck, me_ facit, Anno 
1603.” 

It has four and a half octaves and rests 
on a highly decorated frame, supported by 
carved and gilded legs. The instrument 
has a beautiful rosette on the sounding- 
board and is rectangular in shape. The 
inside of the cover shows a Holland coun- 
try scene, 

All of these musical reminders of 
former days seem to have served the 
double purpose of catering to the wsthetic 
natures of the musician and the painter. 
These spinets, clavichords, and the harpsi- 
chords were the products of the day of Al- 
brecht Diirer, Benvenuto Cellini, Rubens, 
Raphael. Michael Angelo, van Dyke, and 
da Vinci. It was not enough that the in- 
strument should contain a music-box cap- 
able of ravishing the ears of its hearers 
with its harmonies, its outward dress 
must correspond with its unseen musical 
cadences. Beauty in form, in color, and in 
adornment must be the outward coat of 
the beauty within the decorated shell. And 
just as the viola-player of the day carved 
the features of his sweetheart or his saint 
upon the handle of his beloved instrument, 
so the makers of these other accompanying 
instruments lavished the kindred arts of 
color and form upon the cases of their 
boxes of sweet harmonies. 

Curiously enough, the manufacturers of 
the present hour are harking back to these 
very examples of the compounded arts. 
Richly carved and painted cases are made 
a feature by a number of the better-known 
builders of pianofortes. These very instru- 
ments collected by Mr. Steinert have been 
copied, and a mammoth modern grand has 
been forced into a covering made for its 
more modest forebear, the spinet or ‘harpsi- 
chord of centuries ago. 
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A Successful Expedient 


A CERTAIN prominent minister was com- 
pelled not long ago to give strict orders that, 
while he was engaged in the preparation of 
his sermons, his young son must be kept 
reasonably quiet. In spite of this, however, 
there arose one morning a most astonishing 
noise of banging and hammering, which 
seemed to indicate that the steam-heating 
pipes were being knocked to pieces. Hurry- 
ing out of his study, the minister encoun- 
tered his wife. 

“My dear, what in the world is Bobby 
doing?” he asked. 

“Why, he is only beating on the radiator 
down-stairs,” was the somewhat surprised 
reply. 

“Well, he must stop it,” the minister 
said, decidedly. 

“T don’t think he will harm it, dear,” his 
wife answered soothingly; “and it is the 
only thing that will keep him quiet.” 





An Imported Chaser 


Tx South Africa candles are used for 
lighting purposes in the homes, and when a 
young Boer maiden has gentlemen visitors, 
the mother sticks a pin in the candle, and 
when it has burned to the pin the callers 
understand that it is time for their de- 
parture. 

Mrs. Early, a.society matron of Washing- 
ton, recently made a visit to the Transvaal, 
and was so impressed with the custom of the 
Boers that she determined to introduce it 
into her own home. Consequently the elec- 
trie lights were removed and candles substi- 
tuted in the drawing-room. 

Mr. Staylate, a frequent though not always 
welcome caller, was one of the first visitors 
to call after the inauguration of the new 
custom. He witnessed the placing of the pin 
in the candle by Mrs. Early, and after she 
had gone ventured to inquire: 

“Why, Miss Early, does your mother 
stick a pin in the candle?” 

“Oh,” responded the young woman with 
an air of apparent . innocence, “ mother 
learned that in South Africa as a way of 
sending home the boers.” 





UNSWEETENED CONDENSED MILK. 


Peertess BRAND EvaporaTED-CRrEaM is ideal milk, collected 
under perfect sanitary conditions, condensed in vacuo to the 
consistency of cream, preserved by sterilization only. Suitable 
for any modification and adapted to all purposes where milk or 
cream is required. «*s 





THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 


BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. 4*s 











ADVERTISEMENTS 





Pears’ 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds 


quite so good for sha- 


nothing 


ving. 
Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 
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CHARTREUSE 
vs. 


LIQUEUR PERES CHARTREUX 


Translation from “‘ Le Matin,” Paris, June 28, 1906. 





“THE trade-marks of the cordials and products 
of the Grande Chartreuse, of which the Chartreuse 
Fathers have been unjustly despoiled by the law 
of 1901, will be put up for sale at public auction 
before the court-of Grenoble on Saturday, June 
30, 1906. , 

“We learn from an absolutely reliable source 
that the Chartreuse Fathers will not be parties, 
either directly or indirectly, to this sale, but on 
the contrary they positively refuse to give any- 
body authority to acquire these trade-marks, for 
which they maintain all their rights. 

“What matters to them, anyhow, a bottle and a 
label apart from the product which has made for 
them a long-standing reputation ? 

“Everybody knows that the Chartreuse Fathers 
continue to manufacture the cordial, fer which 
they alone hold the secret, at Tarragona, Spain.” 


The above translation will be of interest to many 
of our readers, who are doubtless familiar with the 
published reports of the action taken by the 
French Government a little more than two years 
ago, whereby the monks of La Grande Chartreuse, 
who for three hundred years or more have distilled 
that well-known liqueur, were ruthlessly dismissed 
from the country, the Government confiscating 
their bottles, labels, and trade-marks, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the manufacture of what it 
has been pleased to call “Chartreuse.” 

Unfortunately, however, neither the state offi- 
cial liquidator, nor the state itself, or anybody in 
the state, could obtain the mighty secret for the 
preparation of this ‘Nectar of the Gods” by any 
possible means, and the authorities soon grew very 
tired of a fruitless effort to produce and sell a satis- 
factory imitation of the celebrated cordial, which 
accounts for the final disposal of the trade-marks 
at public auction, as referred to by the Paris Matin. 
According to reports published in later French 
papers, the monks did not even offer to bid at 
the sale. 

These trade-marks, which give the purchaser 
the privilege of the use of the name “Chartreuse,” 
and enable him, under protest of the original 
owners, to put up something which masquerades 
under the guise of the genuine article, were sold 
by the French Government at so ridiculously low 
a price as to afford all the evidence necessary (if 
any evidence were needed) of the fact that the 
trade-marks themselves, without the great secret of 
manufacture, are practically worthless. 

A continued use of the bottle and label by the 
purchaser, whoever he may be, does not by any 
means insure the contents as being genuine, or 
even remotely similar to the liqueur which for 
centuries has given reputation and renown to the 
monks who make it. 

Meanwhile the monks of the Grande Chartreuse, 
having, perforce, bequeathed their bottles, labels, 
and trade-marks to France, immediately left their 











monastery among the rugged rocks of Grenoble, 
and, taking their secret with them, established 
themselves permanently at Tarragona, Spain, 
where they continue to make and to sell to all 
civilized nations this most delectable essence of 
flowers, herbs, fruits, and spices, to be known 
henceforth and forever as “Liqueur Péres Char- 
treux.” 


CAMP LIFE IN 
THE WOODS 


Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making 











A comprehensive volume on 
building camps, canoes, traps of 
all kinds, all the professional 
tricks of trapping, bait recipes, 
and methods of caring for furs. 
Numerous illustrations embel- 
lish the text, and information is 
given about the habits of birds 
andanimals. : : : : 3: 3 


A treasure-book for sportsmen, 
young and old, and of conven- 
ient size for carrying on trips 





Illustrated. 300 Pages. Price $1.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 






































C. J. SWALIN’S “ SPARROW,” WINNER IN CLASS “ C ” FOR BOATS 33 FEET AND UNDER, WHICH COVERED THE 30%{-MILE COURSE IN 
1H, 15M. 1558. 

















E. J. SCHROEDER’S “ DIXIE,” WINNER IN CLASS A. TIME: 1H. 19M. 65. 

















THE MESSRS. BARUCHS’ “ SKEDADDLE,” WHICH, IN THE CLASS FOR 40-FEET-AND-OVER BOATS, WON IN 1H, £2 M. 10s. 




















MESSRS. HAGGIN AND HURD’S “ VESUVIUS,” WHICH TURNED TURTLE DURING THE RACES AND DROWNED HER TWO MECHANICS 


HIGH-SPEED MOTOR-BOAT RACING ON THE HUDSON 


HUDSON RIVER, SEP- 
CONTEST FOR BOATS 39 FEET 7 
AND B. M. BARUCH’S 
WON IN CLASS C, FOR 


SOME HIGH-SPEED RECORDS WERE MADE IN THE RACES OF THE MOTOR-BOAT CLUB OF AMERICA, HELD ON TIIE 
TEMBER 14. THE 152 HORSE-POWER “ DIXIE.” OWNED BY E. J. SCHROEDER, WON THE WIGH-SPEED 

INCHES AND UNDER, COVERING THE 30%-MILE COURSE IN THE UNCOMMONLY FAST TIME OF 1 H.19M, 68, II. N. 
“ SKEDADDLE ” WON THE RACE FOR BOATS 40 FEET AND OVER IN 1H. 22M. 10S, C. J- SWAIN’S “ SPARROW ” 
BOATS 83 FEET AND UNDER, TIME: 1,15 M, 158, IN THE LAST RACE OF THE DAY THE 29-FOOT  VESUVIUS,” OWNED BY L. L. HAGGIN 
AND BENJAMIN HURD, TURNED TURTLE, AND THE TWO MECHANICS WHO WERE OPERATING HER WERE DROWNED 
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Interesting Features of New 
York’s Newest Playhouse 


BrRoapWAY'S newest playhouse, the Astor 
Theatre, at the corner of Forty-fifth Street 
and Broadway, follows in its general plan 
the ideas embodied in the Dionysiac Theatre 
at Athens—a theatre built during the time 
of Alschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, in 
the days when the drama had reached its 
greatest perfection. The interior is pure 
(reek in style. A striking feature of the 
house is the side walls, decorated in an un- 
ysual form with a leaf design tapestry im- 
yorted from France. This tapestry shows a 
flowery figure which extends in a symmetri- 
«al form from ceiling to floor, presenting an 
uninterrupted view of graceful figure leaves 
and budding growths. 

The ceiling is laid off in great panels, 
the effect. of plainness being overcome by 
the chandelier and by pending Greek 
lamps. Extending around the walls at the 
ceiling is an entablature eight feet deep 
from the roof, with a projection of five feet. 
It shows a square marble beam resting on 
the frieze, above which is a diamond-shaped 
fretwork. From the centre panel of the 
ceiling, swinging from an encircling Tonic 
moulding, is an enormous’ globe-shaped 
chandelier, surrounded by smaller globes 
pending from each of the eight points of 
the circular design. 

Before the proscenium arch, hanging 
forty feet above the floor, are three Greek 
lamps, curiously wrought and of odd de- 
sign, placed one in the centre of the arch, 
and one at the extreme right and left. 
These lamps, each large enough for a man 
of medium height to stand upright inside, 
ae replicas of illuminators in the Erechthe- 
um at Athens. One of the features of the 
louse is the proscenium arch, which, with 
tvo massive columns on either side, was 
siggested by certain details of the monu- 
nent of Lysicrates at Athens. 

The proscenium curtain is of dark silk 
velvet, harmonizing with the color scheme 
of the house. It falls within eight feet of 
the stage, where it ends in a_ border of 
fainted tapestry forty-five feet in length, 
showing a painted reproduction of the fa- 
mous frieze of Dionysius. Reproduced on it, 
fom left to right, are the classie figures 
of Tragedy, represented by Melpomene; 
Musie, by Euterpe; Dance, by Terpsichore ; 
inl Comedy, by Thalia. This frieze took 
tn months to paint, and is said to be the 
largest. piece of tapestry brought into New 
York in many years. Because of its ex- 
treme size and the delicacy of the work- 
manship, it was necessary to paint it in 
three sections, which were afterwards woven 
together to make the entire length. 

The boxes, of which there are twelve, 
are built of stone, on rectangular lines, 
relieved by a Greek frieze on screen-work 
and festooned with classic ornaments. The 
decorations here, as well as those of the 
doorways and windows, have been executed 
ina deep shade of Grecian red_ velvet, 
trimmed with gold and silver galloons and 
ippliquéd with antique brocades. 








One of the Family 


“ARE you the editor that takes in society 
news?” inquired the caller, an undersized 
man, with a tired and timid appealing look 
on his face. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young man at the 
lesk. “T can take in any kind of news. 
What have you?” 

“Why, it’s this way,” said the caller, 
lowering his voice. “My wife gave a small 
party last night, and I am willing to pay 
have this report of the affair put in the 
aper.” 
er We don’t charge anything for publish- 
Ing society news,” observed the young man 
at the desk, taking the proffered manu- 
script and looking it over. 

That’s all right,” was the reply. “ You 
lon’t understand. I wrote this up myself, 
and T put in a line or two that says, ‘ Mr. 
Halfstick assisted his distinguished wife 
in receiving the guests.’ That’s the way I 
Want it to go in, and I don’t care if it costs 
idollar a word. I want my friends to know, 


- George! that J still belong to the 
amily.” 
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Sauce 


The Original 


Worcestershire 


For Seventy Years the Favorite 
Sauce, throughout the world, 
for Soups, Fish and Gravies. 


Beware of Imitations! 





JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, Agents, New York. 








extended touring. 


SOME IMPORTANT DETAILS. Low-tension magneto with working parts enclosed and protected. 


Igniter anvil made in solid unit. 


accessible for filling. Emergency brakes enclosed and protected. Body ironed for top and provided 
with brass coat-rail, adjustable foot-rest and other conveniences. 


1907 Jocomobile CARS 


Contain many features which increase the reliability and efficiency of a car 
world famous for its intrinsic excellence and high quality. For 1907 we will build two 
models, both thoroughly tested and highly developed touring cars: —-TYPE E, a most 
convenient size to drive and maintain and can keep up with the fastest touring 
cars in a day’s run. TYPE H, atouring car de Luxe. Powerful and luxurious. 


TYPE E. 20H. P. $2800. 


4-cylinder motor, make-and-break ignition. 3-speed transmission, progressive system. 
Hess-Bright ball bearings throughout with exception of motor. 96" wheel base. Seats 5 persons 
comfortably. ‘Tires 34 x 4 all four wheels. Fully equipped and ready for extended touring. 


TYPE H. 34H. P. $4500. 
4-cylinder motor, make-and-break ignition. 4-speed transmission, selective system. 
Hess-Bright ball bearings throughout with exception of motor. 120" wheel base. Seats 7 per- 
sons comfortably. Tires: front, 34x 4; rear, 34 x 41-2. Fully equipped and ready for 






























Mechanical Lubricator warmed by exhaust, out of the way, yet 




































Locomobile—Type “E.” $2800. 
Top Extra, 




















The Locomobile Company of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 





NEW YORK, Broadway and 76th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 249 N. Broad St. 































Printed matter mailed on 
application to factory or any 
branch office. 

Buyers desiring to inspect 
our cars in the making, 
welcome at factory. 








BOSTON, 15 Berkeley St , 
Branches CHICAGO, 1354 Michigan Ave. 





OUR HYSTERICAL FELLOW CITIZENS 











A MONUMENT TO THE LATE WILLIAM M°KINLEY IN FRONT OF THE STATE-HOUSE AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, ON SEP- 
THE OCCA- 


THE UNVEILING OF 
TEMBER 14, AT WHICIL MRS. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH AND HER HUSBAND WERE PRESENT AS OFFICIAL GUESTS, WAS MADE 
SION FOR AN EXTRAORDINARY DISPLAY. OF UNCONTROLLED CURIOSITY ON THE PART OF THE CROWD WHICH WITNESSED THE CERE- 
MONIES. A MOB OF SPECTATORS SURGED ABOUT THE GRAND STAND WITERE THE PRESIDENT’S DAUGIITER STOOD IN AN ENDEAVOR TO 
OBTAIN A CLOSER VIEW OF HER, AND TO PROCURE AS SOUVENIRS PIECES OF THE RIBBON LEADING FROM THE STATUE TO THE STAND 
WITH WHICH MRS. LONGWORTH UNVEILED THE STATUE. IT WAS ONLY WITH GREAT DIFFICULTY THAT SHE ESCAPED THE CROWD’S IM- 
PORTUNITIES. AFTER STRENUOUS EXERTIONS, SHE ELUDED PURSUIT BY A RUSE AND ESCAPED WITH HER HUSBAND IN AN AUTOMOBILE 


THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 



































































HARMONIOUS GROUP OF BUILDINGS IN THE NEW PART OF BOSTON IS OCCUPIED FOR THE FIRST TIME THIS AUTUMN 
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Hunting Jersey History 
in a Motor-Car 
(Continued from page 1392.) 
There was just one film left for another 
‘shot’ in Burlington, and when the 
seribe knew that the two old houses that 
yestled together in the shade of a giant 
tree were touched with history, the shutter 

dicked again. : 

“The little old house with the white 
ducco was built in 1687,” he explained, 
“and was the home for many years of J. 
Fenimore Cooper. Its companion is quite 
ys old. In it lived ‘ Don’t-give-up-the-ship ’ 
lawrence.” 

Away from Burlington and along the 
King’s road and the lazy Delaware to 
Philadelphia. A small black dog made 
piteous attempts to enter the front door of 
the bank, two small girls in white were 
making mud pies in the gutter near the 
churchyard, shadows of twilight were fall- 
ing caressingly upon the old houses. The 
car, active and urgent after its long rest, 
went forward into the dusk of evening, far 
past the old town with its dead memories 
and dead glories, and began to enter the 
busy towns of to-day, with their ready- 
made Queen Anne houses and their bustle 
of real suburbs on Sabbath eve. For 
these were suburbs, and off there where 
chimneys and spires began to silhouette 
themselves against the setting sun was 
sprawling Philadelphia. Miles and miles 
off the incoming traveller sees the great 
William Penn, standing above his city, a 
drele of brilliant ares twinkling at his 
feet, and marking the geographical centre 
of a mighty community. 

“Jersey laws are pretty strict on the 
cars,” the Engineer had remarked soon 
after leaving New Brunswick. He had 
keen. picking up suggestions from the genii 
who were bringing cars from Philadelphia 
to New York. “TI guess we are due for a 
bit of trouble when we get across the river 
into Pennsy.” 

The Commodore knew what he meant. 
The car had boasted a York State and a 
Jersey license, but that was not enough. 
The touring road craft must carry as many 
numbers as a yacht carries signals, and no 
two of them must by any chance be shown 
at the same time. The Commodore and 
the Lady Irene had begun to worry about 
the possibility of the clutches of the law 
falling upon them once the party entered 
the City of Brotherly Love, but there 
thanced to be a Good Samaritan who kept 
a tavern at the roadside somewhere between 
the Hudson and the Delaware. The Good 
Samaritan and the Commodore had a heart- 
to-heart behind the barn. It was not long 
after that before the car had her big blue 
Pennsylvania license plates and enough 
pompous authority fo chase through quiet 
Philadelphia streets with all the lordliness 
of one which possessed unto itself the real 
Quaker blood. 





It Went 


_ANn eminent lawyer tells how Wayne Mac- 
Veagh on one occasion succeeded in adjourn- 
ing the Supreme Court of the United States 
before the usual hour. 

_ It appears that Mr. MacVeagh was living 
in Philadelphia at the time, and it was his 
custom never to remain in Washington over 
night if he could help it. On the occasion 
in question he earnestly desired to catch the 
four-o’clock express for the Quaker City. 

Mr. MaeVeagh began his argument before 
the court at about 3:20. All the time he 
was talking he kept a close watch on the 
clock. When the hands pointed to 3:45, 
he caleulated that he would have just 
enough time to get to the station. So, 
ceasing his argument, he addressed the 
court as follows: 

“May it please your Honors; I move that 
the court do now adjourn. I want to catch 
the four-o’clock train for home.” 

The lawyer who tells the story adds that 
the cool audacity of the request seemed to 
produce a paralyzing effect upon the 

-Justices, but the Chief Justice made the cus- 
tomary order without a protest, and Mr. 
MacVeagh got his train. 
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Perfect Visible Writing and the Durability 
of the Basket Type Machine 


Whether you are interested in the mechanical features of a typewriter or not, if you 
are buying typewriters you are most vitally concerned in two things. 
FIRST, your typewriter should write in sight. It’s reasonable that if you can see 





money. 


what you are doing, you can do more than when your work is hidden from view. 
SECOND, your typewriter should be durable, so you will receive proper value for your 


Previous to the advent of The Fox Visible it was impossible to build a 
Visible Typewriter with the wearing qualities of the old-style machine. 
. The “‘ basket type”’ machines, such as the old-style Fox, the 
Here is the Reason. Remington and the Smith-Premier, have had an ‘‘ assembling 
surface ” of eighteen inches in which to assemble their type bar hangers. This allowed the 
use of a wide hanger and accounts for the recognized durability of such machines. In 
building other visible typewriters than the Fox Visible this ‘‘ assembling surface’? HAD TO 
BE SACRIFICED, and instead of eighteen inches such machines have four and one-half 
inches and a type bar hanger ;35, of an inch wide. 





of adjustment and means durability. 





On the Fox Visible the Assembling Surface is 16 1-2 inches, 
‘and the Type Bar Hanger 7-16 of an inch wide. This admits 


With a narrow type bar it is a mechanical impossibility to 
secure permanent alignment and durability- 











you buy. We make it easy for you. Send 
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3-INCH 


FLAT TREAD 
oF THE 


CLINCHER: RACING-TYPE 


@IVES '|T AN INESTIMABLE ADVANTAGE 
OVER ALL OTHER AUTOMOBILE TIRES, IN 
THAT IT REOUCES LIABILITY TO SKIDDING 


TO PRACTICALLY NOTHING. ITS TOUGH, 


OURABLE CONSTRUCTION AND QUALIFI- 
POINTS 


CATIONS FOR SPEED ARE ALSO 
FOR YOU TO REMEMBER IN CONSIDER- 


(NG FUTURE TIRE REQUIREMENTS. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


JEANNETTE, PA. 





Just ordinary business economy demands = investigate the Fox Visible before 
or descriptive literature. 
FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Executive Office and Factory: 600-640 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities. 





The lubrication of the auto- 
mobile engine is not a thing to 
be trifled with. Engines of dif- 
ferent construction, working at 
different speeds, temperatures 
and loads, require oil exactly 
adapted to each. The right oil 
means “easy going; oil that is 
merely “good” may mean disaster, 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


is unequalled for the safe and scien- 

tific lubrication of every styleand type 

of automobile engine. 

Write for booklet listing every auto- 
mobile made, and indicating grade of 
Mobiloil exactly adapted to it. Hun- 
dreds of valuable auto hints, and track 
records to date. 

Mobiloil in cans with patent pouring 
spout. is sold everywhere. Booklet sent 
anywhere. Ask for it. 

Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Financial 


Copyright Wotice 





Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 


Cc red it . International Cheques. Cer- 


tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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Class A, XXc, No. 154052, August 27, 1906 —Liprary 
oF CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the 
twenty-seventh day of August, 1906, Henry James, of the 
United States, hath deposited in this office the title of a 
BOOK, the title of which is in the following words, to wit: 
“ An International Episode. By Henry James, Jr.,”’ the right 
whereof he claims as author and proprietor in conformity with 
the laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) ~ HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, egister of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from Sept. 27, 1906. 














EUROPE AND THE AMBITIONS 
OF THE POWERFUL KAISER 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 








HERE can hardly be much doubt as to which power it is 

that dominates Europe. A century has gone by since 

Napoleon’s too-famous. prophecy, yet Europe is neither 

Republican nor Cossack. She is much more on the way 

towards becoming German. Germany engrosses — her 
thoughts, and is the starting-point for all her speculations. From 
St. Petersburg to London the world of international politics waits 
expectant upon the German lead. When the Wilhelmstrasse in- 
tervenes in any question, that question acquires at once a new 
seriousness, and the extreme cleverness with which all Germany’s 
moves are calculated, the suspicions and the ignorance that sur- 
round her policy, and the formidable power that she can always 
summon to enforce her decrees, invest her every action with a far- 
reaching anxiety. Europe is wondering whether, as in the 
past it has been forced to combine to resist the over- 
weening predominance of France, of Spain, and of Austria, 
in the future it may be called upon to coalesce against 
the dictatorship of Germany. Even to-day dictatorship is hardly 
too strong a word. The Kaiser holds at this moment a position 
of actual and potential power almost Napoleonic in its range and 
effectiveness. He is the head of the greatest and most scientific 
army in Europe, and perhaps in the world. His navy, though 
outnumbered by other fleets, and though lacking the stimulus of 
maritime traditions, is an instrument of admirable potency, fash- 
ioned with that meticulous carefulness which thirty-five years ago 
made Germany invincible on land. The state organization at his 
disposal is assuredly the most efficient and the most intelligent in 
Europe. Nor is it only in administrative perfection and material 
resources that the Kaiser is strong. He is strong, too, in the 
character and qualities of the people over whom he rules, a virile, 
supremely capable nation, thrilled with the consciousness of being 
on the crest of the rising wave, and looking forward to the future 
with an almost defiant assurance of success. Circumstances, 
moreover, have singularly favored him. So long as the Dual Alli- 
ance retained its full vigor the position of Germany, diplomatically 
as well as strategically, was to some extent that of a beleaguered 
fortress. 

The collapses of Russia and her profound internal distrac- 
tions have all the effect of a raising of the siege. Fortune has 
achieved what no diplomatic dexterity could effect, and the danger 
of the simultaneous bursting of those storms on both flanks that 
could alone shake the German Empire is now averted. Powerful, 
therefore, in all the positive elements of national might, the Kaiser 
unexpectedly finds himself yet more powerful in a sudden freedom 
and spaciousness, in relief from a desperate strain, in a new and 
untrammelled scope of action. As he looks across the chessboard 
of European and near-Eastern politics, there is hardly a move 
which he is obliged to acknowledge as closed to him, 

There are people in England, and no doubt also in America, who 
speak and write as though the epic phases of history were over 
and done with, and as though national ambitions on the old scale 
had exhausted themselves. Germany, if any country, is likely to 
be the one to confound their complacency. Consider, for a moment, 
what is the broad position of the German Empire. Sixty million 
Germans have organized themselves into-a state that lies round 
the very heart of Europe. Putting the Japanese on one side, of 
whom I cannot speak from personal knowledge, I should say that 
no more thorough, energetic, or capable nation exists on this 
earth to-day. If one could imagine any people playing in the 
modern the part that the Romans played in the ancient world, 
it would be to the Germans that one’s thoughts would instinctively 
turn. There is hardly a field in which, given a fair chance, they 
have not vanquished all competitors. Their enterprise, based upon 
a consummate adaptation of means to ends, is the marvel of the 
industrial world. Their diplomacy has no equal for intelligent 
resoluteness. Their judgment on the problems of warfare remains, 
even after the triumphs achieved by Japan, the final court of ap- 
peal to which all military experts resort. Their administrative 
methods place Germany on a par with, if not ahead of, the most 
advanced nations of to-day. And these achievements spring from 
a national character which, whatever its defects, is hardy, patient, 
exact, and relentless in its persistency. The Germans have, in a 
word, the qualities of success, and success has come to them; but 
not, they feel, the success that should be theirs. The accident of 
time has thwarted the fulness of their development. They arrived 
late upon the scene of Weltpolitik. They found other powers in 
possession of almost the whole of the earth outside their narrow 
limits. While they were forging the indispensable weapon of 
unity their rivals were laying the foundations of vast empires 
overseas. When they had at last welded themselves into a self- 


conscious state they discovered that the question of whether they 
could ever become a world-power in the old, easy way had already 
been decided against them. The cake, as Herr Richter once ex- 
claimed, had been divided long ago. If they were to achieve a 
transmarine empire it could only be by fighting and strife. They 
had to make up the leeway of fifty years, during which, while Ger- 
many was being hammered into a nation, the other powers had 
parcelled out the earth among them. 

That is one of the essential and most significant facts of Ger- 
many’s condition. And what applies to her outside Europe ap- 
plies yet more strongly inside Europe. Look at it whichever way 
you please, Germany is an imprisoned empire. Denmark holds the 
key to the German entrance to the Baltic. Holland, besides con- 
trolling the mouth of the Rhine, excludes her from the easiest 
route of access to the North Sea. Belgium interposes a similar 
barrier. From the Mediterranean, Germany is cut off by Swit- 
zerland and Italy, and from the Adriatic by Austria-Hungary. 
The few hundred miles of coast-line between Holland and Denmark 
form virtually the sole effective channel through which the com- 
merce of this great and aspiring empire is at liberty to force itself 
with ease and security. And the nations that in this way hamper 
Germany’s development are in all cases nations weaker than her- 
self. She is walled off by puny, insignificant states from every- 
thing she most vitally needs for the protection of her security 
and the full utilization of her strength. Ports, territory, opportuni- 
ties lie just beyond her boundaries—boundaries, remember, that 
are artificial, not permanent, drawn by diplomats, not by nature 
—and their occupation would provide for generations an adequate 
outlet for her surplus population and industrial enterprise. That 
in itself is a severe temptation towards a buccaneering policy of 
expansion. Nor is the temptation lessened by the fact that around 
her, in these very territories, are millions of German-speaking 
peoples in whom the Hohenzollerns cannot but feel a profound 
racial interest. But what makes it appear almost: inevitable that 
Germany should one day attempt to enlarge her present boundaries 
is that they are ceasing to suffice for her needs. She is adding to 
her population at the rate of a million a year; and this rapid 
growth takes either the form of an increased social pressure at 
home or is lost to Deutschthum and the flag by emigration abroad. 
It is not merely that she wants room; she needs it. Immured in 
a geographical prison, the walls of which are spiked by the power 
of the Dual Alliance, Germany must either burst her bonds or 
acknowledge final defeat. 

The broad and permanent interests of Germany make her, in 
short, hostile to the status quo. She is bound to do all she can 
to weaken her obstructive neighbors, to diminish their security, 
and to make them as much as possible dependent upon herself. 
Her neighbors are similarly bound to take all the precautions in 
their power, separately or together, against the danger that 
threatens them. For there can hardly be any question that it is 
in Europe, and in the near East, if anywhere, that the Kaiser must 
realize the greater Germany of his dreams. Five years ago it 
would have been possible to say that he stood a chance of realizing 
them outside of Europe and the near East. But that chance has 
been destroyed. His hopeful prospects in China have been ruined 
by the sudden leap of Japan to the rank of a great’ power, and 
there is now no conceivable method of making Shantung_ the 
nucleus of a German empire in the Far East. In South America 
the tardy but adequate translation of the Monroe Doctrine into 
ships and guns sets up an insuperable barrier to German coloni- 
zation. South Africa and Australia could only become German 
after the British navy had been annihilated, and most probably 
not even then; and the prospects of Germany being able to foment 
such a European coalition as could alone destroy British sea-power 
seem remarkably remote at a time when the long feud between 
France and England has come to an end, and when the way is 
being prepared for an all-round Anglo-Russian understanding. 
Germany’s transmarine ambitions have, in fact, been irremediably 
frustrated; and the first consequence of that frustration is that 
she is forced back upon herself, upon Holland, Belgium, Austria- 
Hungary, and Asia Minor. It is on the results of her dealings 
with these powers that the Greater Germany of the Kaiser’s am- 
bitions can alone be based. No more need be said to explain why 
the nations of Europe are getting somewhat> anxiously together 
in an endeavor to anticipate and forestall the Wilhelmstrasse’s 
next move. Whenever any single nation reaches an undue height 
of power it is the instinct of other nations to combine against her. 
That instinct has worked effectively and often in the course of 
European history. There are some signs that it is beginning to 
stir again. 
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MISS MARGARET ILLINGTON, IN “ HIS HOUSE IN ORDER ” MARGARET DALE, IN “ THE 
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PRICE OF MONEY’ 


























MISS MARIE DORO, IN “ THE HYPOCRITES ” MISS FAY DAVIS, IN “ THE HOUSE OF MIRTH ” 


FOUR LEADING WOMEN PROMINENT IN THE SEASON’S NEW 
PRODUCTIONS 
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A CRISIS. 


His Better but Stouter Half: 
mean 
husband has no ready answer.) 


to say you expect me to get into this?” 


**Oh, Charley! if we’re upset you 
(Horror - stricken 

















SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION ; 
GLIDE OVEK ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 


OR SPURT. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 


PoinTED pens are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 
Assorted sample box for 25 cts. 

H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 





The Elements of 


International Law 
By GEO. B. DAVIS 


Brigadier-General and Judge Advocate-General, U. S. A. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 





— 


TWO BOOKS FOR 





A work sufficiently elementary in character 
to be within the reach of students, yet compre- 
hensive and of wide scope. It gives essential 
information in regard to the law governing the 
relations of nations, duties of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, rights of citizens, alliances, etc. 


$2.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


FEDERATION 
HOLDER 














THE SCHOOL 
Wealth Against 


Commonwealth 
By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


This is the most complete history in existence 
of the great combination of brains and capital 
which still remains the type and model of all 
trusts or monopolies. Mr. Lloyd has traced 
the growth of this institution from its origin 
to its vast proportions now, when it controls 
the trade of a continent, and is perhaps the 
most influential and most dreaded financial 
power in America. 


Cloth, $2.50. Popular Edition, $1.00 





BITTERS 





Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 


cull 
Make the best eocktail. A d itfal 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
. 





@® New York Central’s Grand Central Station, 
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AClub Cocktail 


“IS MBOTTLED DELIGHT 
A 











Most Americans are connoisseurs in cock- 
tails—and- a connoisseur’s taste demands 
uniformity in the flavor, strength, and mix- 
ing of his favorite drink. There’s only one 
kind of uniformly good cocktail—CLUB 
COCKTAILS. Bar cocktails are slap-dash 
guesswork—good by accident—bad by rule 
—but never smooth or uniform to a culti- 
vated taste. CLUB COCKTAILS are sci- 
entifically blended from choicest liquors, 
aged and mellowed to delicious flavor and 
aroma. Insist on CLUB. 

Seven varieties—each one perfect. 

Of all good grocers and dealers. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 

Hartford New York London 


FOR g MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 











’ Bitters 


The Famous Tonic 
and Cordial. 
/ On Sale everywhere. 
LUYTIES BROTHERs, 
General Agents, New York. 


Books for Women 


FAMILY LIVING 
ON $500 A YEAR 
By Juliet Corson 


This is a daily reference book for young house- 
wives. It contains just the things that all 
housekeepers must know—even the trifles. 


$1.25 


HOUSEKEEPING 
MADE EASY 
By Christine Terhune Herrick 


What to do in all parts of the house on every 
day in the week. Practical hints on everything 
from engaging a maid to arranging and serving 


$1.00 














-dinners, etc. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Wri 








OPIUM 


te 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 


CENTER OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 


















